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Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course -has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of .$20.00! 
Or you may learm Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
33% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You lear naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a’record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who. headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language”? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, 


and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual .. . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s’ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it -suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates"’! 

You can leam by yourself—or in the com-, 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $2C.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because yous entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you bie. 
This way you are sure to “get” ev 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


Enclosed please find $9.95 for 


each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 
Check FRENCH () SPANISH 
Important Here [© ITALIAN 1 GERMAN 
(] RUSSIAN HEBREW 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City and Zone State 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
83% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 


phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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September usually marks the start of a new season, but Travet shows 

you with that issue how to START SUMMER ANEW with an engrossing cover story. 
In the same issue, Sydney Clark takes you SAILING INTO SURINAM for an 
off-beat adventure that nevertheless keeps down the budget and doesn't demand 
special bravery. A photo story walks you through Louisiana's EVANGELINE PARK 
and a special article will point out a host of AMERICA'S COVERED BRIDGES many 
travelers seek on their meanderings. Other articles will sharpen your September 
appetite for continued wanderings during a new and delightful season ahead. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Missouri's most famous waterspot, lovely Lake of the 


Ozarks, is sheltered by pleasant surrounding hills. 


Color Photo Courtesy Trans World Airlines 
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ENGLISH. PHRASE 
1.1 am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 
class. 


. What time is the first (second) sit- 
ting? 


. Steward, I’d like something for sea 
(air) sickness. 


4. How do I get to the airport? 


5. How long does it take from the air- 


TOURISTY Oey Re uN A aA a Suet ae ? 


6. My camera is for personal use. 


7.1 have two cartons of cigarettes. 
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. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


9. Where may I rent an automobile? 


10. Please let me have... litres of gas 


(oil). 


11. You have reserved a room for me? 


12. Please have my bags carried up to 


my room. 


13.1 wish to have coffee and rolls. _ 


14. I will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 


15. What does this item on the menu 


consist of? 


16. Please bring: me some water (wine). 


17.1 think you’ve added up this bill in- 


correctly. 


18.1 would like to see a dress (suit, 


skirt). 


19. This is too small (large). 


20. Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY MAX 


PEAK UP! 
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10. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
Ibis 
18. 
19. 


20. 


SHEROVER 


GERMAN 


.Ich reise erster (Kabinen-, Touris- 


ten-) Klasse. 


Wann wird zum ersten (zweiten) 
Mal serviert? 


Steward, konnen Sie mir etwas flr 
Seekrankheit geben? 


. Wie komme ich zum Flugfeld? 


Wie weit ist es vom Flugfeld nach....? 


. Mein Apparat ist fiir Privatgebrauch. 
. Ich habe zwei Packungen Zigaretten. 


. Was ist das da rechts (links) von 


uns? 
Wo kann man ein Auto mieten? 


Geben Sie mir bitte . 
zin (Ol). 


Haben Sie ein Zimmer fiir mich re- 
serviert ? 


Bitte lassen Sie mein Gepack aufs 
Zimmer bringen. 


Ich mochte Kaffee und Brétchen 
haben. 


Ich esse wo anders zu Mittag. 


Aus was besteht dieser Gang? 


Bringen Sie mir bitte etwas Wasser 


(Wein). 


Ich glaube die Rechnung stimmt 
nicht ganz. 


Ich méchte mir ein Kleid 
(ein Kostiim, einen Rock) ansehen: 


Das ist zu klein (gross) fiir mich. 


Geben Sie mir bitte eine Quittung. 
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14. 
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18. 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION 


(kah-BEE-nen- 


Ish rize  airs-ter 


tooRISTen-) klasse. 


. Vann virt tsoom airs-ten (tsvy-ten) 


maal zerVEERT? 


. Steward, kennen zee meer ETvass 


feer ZAY-krank-hite gay-ben? 


. Vee komme ish tsoom FLOOK-Felt? 
. Vee vite isst ess fom FLOOK-felt. 


naach,.....? 


. Mine apaRAAT isst feer priVAAT- 


che-BROUch. | 


. Ish haabe tsvy PACK-un-ghen tsiga- | 


RETTen: 


. Vass isst dass daa rechts (links) 


fonn oons? 


. Voh kann mann ine OU-toh meeten? 


10. 


Gay-ben zee meer bitte .. . leeter 


ben-TSEEne (ALE). 


- 


Hah-ben zee ine tsimmer feer mish 


re-zerr- VEERT? / 


Bitte lassen zee minc gue-PECK 
oufss tsimmer bringen. 


Ish meshte ka-FAY und BRAYT- 
chen hahben. 


Ish esse voh ANderss tsoo MITTahk. 
Ouss vass beshTAYT deezer gang? 


Bringen zee meer bitte ETvass yasser 
(vine). 


Ish glaube dee RECHnung shtimmi 


nicht gants. 


Ish meshte meer ine klite (ine 


koSTEEM, inen rock) AN-zay-en. 


. Dass isst tsoo kline (grohss) feer 


mish. 


Gayben zee meer bitte ine KVITT-. 
ung. 
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NEW YORK-BERMUDA SERVICE, 
stopover as long as you wish, 
$125 up roundtrip. 


THIS WINTER 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
FROM FLORIDA 
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Smart shops and restaurants are just across the street when you live on 
board for 242 enchanted days in Bermuda. Deck sports and dancing, 
entertainment at sea . ... 3 delicious meals in air conditioned 
comfort daily throughout the trip. One Luxury Class only, 

every cabin with private bath. 


5S QUEEN OF BERMUDA 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4, BO 9-7800 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
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FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY ! 


BILL STERN... 
Dean of American 
Sportcasters, says 
"Y've been looking 
for the perfect 
FLORIDA location 
for years... 


“CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” 
There are hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 
CORAL is the choice of thousands of American families 
who have already invested over $9,000,000 in water- 
front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely . . . nor better 
located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
full waterfront pleasure privileges . . . and 4986 
Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 
immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida’s cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


CAPE CORAL, on Florida’s beautiful Gulf 

Coast, is offered and sold on merit 

alone—for as little as $20 down and 

$20 per month! 

SEND FOR AND READ 
THE EXCITING 


"CAPE CORAL STORY” 
It's yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE er 


Send No Money, Please focus 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


lee County is ° Dade County © Florida State 


Y Just off the). 
Gulf of Mexico 
opposite Ft. Myers, 
on the mile-wide 
Caloosahatchee 
River... 


e MAIL THIS GOQUPON TODAY! 
CAPE CORAL, Dept. T-5 

2 W. 25th Streef 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 
Story" in full color. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


1-5. 
2-13. State Fair. sc. ccccccvcves vices sNACTAMCMU OD mC cmetane 
3-4. One-Shot Antelope Hunt..........+.---nuander, Wy0-. 
3-5. Madawaska Fair........-St. Jacques, New Brunswick 
4-13. Provincial Exhibition........Quebec City, 


. 
[ 


State Fair.cececccesccvecse sete oe DOUpiam sm iy mmm 


Canada 


4-Oct. 5. Danish Design Cavalcade...........Copenhagen 


5. Fire Mountain Pageant...........Guerneville, Calif. 
5-6. 500-Mile Motorcycle Race...........-bLansing, Mich. 
5-7. Salmon Derby... ccscss cciepecdyeccise oA CODDOVE perme sites 
5m 7 o, Bi@Staierercsre store to's Riels lev cidile cle. ciele:e eee esei0 OL U Que tiCammnn eave 
511. State Padres ecle cvccscrees cere pe 010 o LiLINC OTe Ne rete! 
6. Int'l Folklore Fest.......-Amelie—Les-Bains, France 
6<7. Wm. Tell Pageant’. 3... cee cec wlee oe NOW Ghar oemlers 
6-8. Harvest Fest.....-..---san Ildefonso Pueblo, N.M. 
6-27. Int'l Trade Fair.<..ccswccvccce  SALONIKA GRE CGE 
7. Harvest FeSteccccedsesc vlece one ccls es «cis WAD AUC mmc sim 
7-15. Air Shows... vcaccwcesvcesess sHArNHOrOUgh En eiane 


i 


7=14. Piedigrotta Fests. «<0 sc'cle os, es eisi« «ese NADL Oo mmlilcetays 


8-14. Festival of Our Lady............Nazare, Portugal 


9-12. Homecoming... .cecccccccsvenevevess bOred, Kontuory 
10. Royal Highland Gathering.........Braemar, Scotland 


10-12. 
10-19. 
11-12. 
11-17. 
11-27. 


Forestry. PeSit. sec. oc wiles sc 6 ssc eine « HONGV OC smmieas 
Stdte Fairsi cs cccisis occ cc eee eDOULSVILIE. shen 
Fall Festivals: s.ccscececccce se Hebron, wNeeDakors 
Mid America Fair... .c.ccccceoscvvecss LOPOKA, hansoe 
Finnish Design Cavalcade..............Helsinki 
12-13. Miniature Golf Tourney........Asbury Park, N.J. 
12-13. President's Cup Regatta........Washington, D.C. 
13. Tyrolian Pageant ...-.c0..6c00 «vee « LHNSDPUCK Ase 
13-15. Fall Muzzle Loading Shoot...Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
14. Mallory “Cup ReBattae. oc csc «cise o oles cone oNOMCM smn 
14-19. U.S.G.A. Amateur Golf Champs...Colorado Springs 
16. Cherokee Strip Festival...............rerry, Okla. 
16-17. Spanish American Fiesta..........Granada, 
17. Bean. “PeEStLVal.a-selosis oraletaisrclevaieveteieteis Amie or omnes 
L7$19 2) Applle HOStic.« ccc cle eeu MUDDY S DOros 
17-20. 
18-20. 
18-20. 


Illinois 
Walnut Festival............Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Lumberjack’ DaySies: seicis « c'cce oc ese OL Of TO ame cia 
Nat '1 Wine SHOW fe <cteisis-se «e's os toceiels te LsOCd sume coumarin 
19-20. Sports Car Race..............Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
19-27. Eastern States Exposition....Springfield, Mass. 
19-Oct. 14. Imbrian Music Fest..........Perugia, Italy 
20-26. Corn Palace Fest...........-Mitchell, S. Dakota 
20-30. Chrysanthemum Show..............-Bristol, Conn. 
21-26. Men's Softball Champs..........-Clearwater, Fla. 
24=26.) Cotton Carnival <iccccmavecceed Vid Le La btie aus 
24-26. Buckwheat Festival........Kingwood, W. Virginia 
25-26. SwiSs Festival. .ccccccccscccs se DUSar Creeks Onao 
25=27. Sugar Cane Fest... ccccccs cies e NOW: LbOirte jamacie 
26s SCAPH EVAL cre © evel oie clans wile where's ete enetelelerels;e7e D.C It cian mene 
26. . Potato. Festivals tr ..is oe a aleisie'cle « olcls ss hCCOMON Gym Umacm 
26-27. Outboard Motor Champs......Terre Haute, Indiana 
26=27. Nat'l Gun) Show icc. «wee 0 os wie «0s e DIVES LO Wee Cerm 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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|By Ship: Odysseus beat you to it, and 
the season this year ends October 26, 
but if you amble off right quick to 
‘Athens there is still time to sail the 
_ Aegean Sea, spending five days al- 
_ternately afloat on the wine-dark 
water and snooping around Crete, 
Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Delos and 
Mykonos. The ships, the 9,000-ton 
| Aegaeon and smaller Semiramis, 
sail from Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, on Mondays at the comfort- 
able hour of 6:00 p.m. All-up cost 
for the cruise ranges between $50.00 
and $220.00 according to accommo- 
dation, and includes English-speak- 
ing guides and entrance fees to the 
umpteen museums and ancient 
monuments you will visit. Crete for 
instance, has two museums in addi- 
tion to Knossos, the Minoan palace. 
And Mykonos, at the other end of 
your trip, was the original home of 
Dionysus, god of wine and leisure. 


By Air: While your primitive in- 
stincts may prefer a Polynesian atoll, 
reasonable reflection indicates that 
there’s much to be said for snappy 
room service and similar civilized 
amenities. For the best of both 
worlds the word is Hawaii. Happi- 
ness Tours has packaged a fast- 
paced week--longer if you want—at 
Henry Kaiser’s Hawaiian Village 
Hotel for as little as $76.80, plus 
roundtrip air fare, which will cost 
you at least $232. In addition to 
seven days and six nights at your 
beach lanai, you'll have to contend 
with a catamaran sail to Pearl Har- 
bor, a circle tour of the island by 
bus, a luau, a moonlight sail with 
dinner included and in your spare 

moments such normal hotel activi- 
ties as splashing in the six swimming 
pools, taking free hula lessons, surf- 
ing and dreading the day you return 
Stateside. 


‘For added details, write TRAVEL. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED OW TE“ THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 
(es Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 


Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
properly using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
orge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
ptivacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange 
practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon below or address Scribe J.W.E. 


qte ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE , (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
penis: J.W.E. Maio Use this 
he Rosicrucians 
San Jose, California coupon for 
Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which FREE 
I shall read as directed. copy of book 


AMENHOTEP IV 


FOUNDER OF EGYPT’S YS 
MYSTERY SCHOOLS \ 4 ay 


Address 


| 
OS pipe a eee 
City. | 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


NPRECEDENTED uproar—plus 
gifts totalling $20,000—re- 
voked the new command- 

ment by Moses: No Shakespeare in 
the Shrubbery. Wrangle pushed 
free fete’s opener to Aug. 3, holds 
productions to solo show: Julius 
Caesar. Belvedere Lake Area near 
W. 8Ist St. entry to Central Park is 
the nightly open-air site for view- 
ing the Bard in the bushes. One 
more idiotic fight like this and they 
might as well change that Festival 
slogan to “New York is a Summer 
Fester.” Meanwhile, in another 
part of the forest, the Hudson Cele- 
bration ‘Theatre-in-the-Park has 
arisen at Wollman Memorial Ice 
Skating Rink near the 59th St. en- 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


... complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn’t get! 


Hi-FL COLOR 


35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
Tth EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
Ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporary and ancient wonders of the world .. . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


trance, promising varied entertain- 
ment from ballet to bop nightly at 
nine until Sept. 13. Prices in the 
2,520-seat showcase lift from $1.05 
to $3.95 with some box spaces run- 
ning $5.65.... Those maddening 
people who Plan Ahead have al- 
ready bought about 12,000 tickets 
to the Radio City Music Hall 
Christmas Show, making some dates 
completely sold out. And we've just 
polished off last “Thanksgiving’s 
turkey, it seems... . Still another 
new Chinese restaurant: Sun Luck 
Kast at 75 E-Doth ySt thicmOle 
listing no less than 545 dishes 
in Canton, Shanghai, Peking and 
Chungking styles... . Now the cost- 
caught Museum of Modern Art has 
brushed up its admission signs from 
75 to 95 cents, is currently—to Sept. 
8—exhibiting 81 American abstracts 
that have toured Europe.... July 4 
ended independence of Fire Is- 
land with spanning of channel by 
$2,500,000 Smith Point Bridge from 
Mastic Beach—but you can only 
spend the day if you drive across as 
no overnight facilities are available, 
unless you stake out a sleeping bag. 
...Comeback for gas lamps_ has 
been made on Worth St. between 
Bway and Church St. by installa- 
tion of six of the nostalgic glowers. 
... Golden Age Recreation Center 
is new city facility in the Bronx’s 
Dolen Park, with game room, li- 
brary, etc., plus special programs, 
trips, other activities for oldsters.... 
Over in Richmond (Staten Island, 
you know), work has begun on a 
new marina in Great Kills Park but 
limited services are already avail- 
able.... Famed meal and banquet 
director Philippe has ankled the 
Waldorf to “plan, develop and op- 
erate” the Zeckendorf Hotel still in 
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TAKARAZUKA TRIPS IN 


Japan's renowned all-girl Takarazuka troupe 


brings its lavish song-dance stylings to 
Metropolitan Opera House Sept. 16 through 
Oct. 3 following U.S. tour. Oriental extrava- 
ganza has been screened by Cinerama, seen 
in Sayonara, is sure-fire item on itineraries of 
travelers in company's homeland. 


blueprint condition for 5lst St. 
construction. ...Gadabout gour- 
mets eager for reminiscently exotic 
dishes should eye the frozen foods 
of Service Delicacies on Lex. be- 
tween 73rd and 74th where top- 
quality goodies from chocolate 
mousse to quiche Lorraine are ey- 
eryday items. ... Aug. 4-19 in Man- 
hattan, Aug. 20-Sept. 4 in Brook- 
lyn, Marionette Theatre’s perform- 
ances of Pinocchio will please kids 
and puppet lovers—and a call to 
RE 4-1000 will give you the specific 
sites and times for the day that best 
suits your plans....Seems some. 
don’t yet know about the Informa- 
tion Center smack in Times Sq. 
(Bway and 43rd), open from 10:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m.—6:00 p.m. Sun.— ~ 
with free literature and question- 
answering, but if you can’t find the 
spot dial CI 5-1234 with your query. 


Guide-escorted, 
sightseeing train is newest feature at Idle- 
wild, 20-minute ride costing 50c for adults, 
half for kids, on almost four-mile ramble 
through world's busiest airport for view of 
operations, plane loadings, other activities 
of 655-acre Terminal City. 


three-car, 66-passenger 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HE 350th Anniversary Com- 
memorative Issue of postage 
stamps just released will re- 
main on sale at all Post Offices 
throughout the Colony until De- 
cember 31.... An attractively illus- 
trated and well-written folder on 
golf courses in Bermuda has been 
prepared by the Trade Develop- 
ment Board. Diagrams of all three 
eighteen-hole links are included. ... 
The elegant Penthouse Club in 
Hamilton has introduced dancing 
on its outdoor terrace every Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings through- 
out summer. ... At the request of 
the Trade Development Board, 
Furness, Withy & Co. has been 
asked to modify its contract for 
the Queen of Bermuda to elimi- 
nate several of her triangular 
eruises (N.Y.-Bermuda-Nassau- 
N.Y.) during the off-season, and 
instead offer “‘hotel ship”? accom- 
modations with a three-day stop- 
over in Bermuda. .. . With intro- 
duction of flights to Nassau via Ber- 
muda, Eagle Airways (Bermuda) 
Ltd., now makes it possible for va- 
cationers from the U.S. and Canada 
to reach both resorts with a maxi- 
mum of convenience....A public 
park and golf course is under con- 
struction in Devonshire, plans call- 
ing for a nine-hole layout with two 
different tees for each hole so that 
the sports sward may be played as 
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an eighteen-hole one.... The Fes- 
tival Theatre has been in the the- 
atrical limelight with its 350th 
Anniversary production of This 
Island’s, Mine, an adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest.... 
Guest-Aerovias (Mexico) Airways, 
flying between Paris, Bermuda and 
Mexico, has received permission to 
land and pick up passengers on a 
restricted basis in Bermuda. Appli- 
cation for each passenger must be 
made separately, and is considered 
on its merits.... After being shut- 
tered most of the season, the 
popular Angel’s Grotto reopens 
soon as a first-class night club 
with accommodations for 60 
guests. ... All anglers are request- 
ed by the Fishing Information Bu- 
reau to enter all game fish they 
catch, regardless of weights, in the 
17th Annual Game Fishing meet. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


GERMAN company is at the 

moment preparing a movie 

about the city of Brussels, 
called Europe Begins Here....From 
August 5 to 11, a Woman’s Festival 
will be held at the casino of Spa. 
Everything which interests and con- 
cerns women will be shown in an 
absolutely new background. Due to 
this initiative, Spa is sure to have a 
flourishing summer season.... At 
the famous Spanish restaurant 


Caravela in Brussels, Rafael Itur- 
ri plays Bach, Albeniz and Grana- 
dos while you dine. . . . Belgium’s 
first electronic computer has been 
officially opened in the Brussels 
University.... As every summer, 
Belgian Railways has organized fif- 
teen tourist excursions by rail and 
bus. Important reductions are given 
on the fare to those who decide to 
visit Belgium by train... .In 1960, 
Sabena will link Leopoldville to 
Brussels in seven hours, 30 min- 
utes by means of four-engine 
Boeing 707-320s.... For the third 
time, Tongres will be the center of 
an important festival of organ, 
choral and instrumental music un- 
til September. ... From August 14 
to 30, a festival of the Théatre 
National will be held at Spa. Dur- 
ing this fortnight, daily perform- 
ances will take place in the theatre, 
in the ballroom of the casino or in 
the open-air. Five different plays 
will be chosen amongst the Théatre 
National’s classical and modern 
repertoire. Balls with variety turns, 
lectures and contacts between the 
public, actors, authors and_ pro- 
ducers will be organized....In 
the village of Annevoie-Rouillon, 
south of Namur on the Meuse, 
you can admire the beautiful 
estate founded in 1758-1775 by 
Charles-Alexis de Montpellier. As 
at Beloeil, the gardens of Annevoie 
are a compromise between the strict 
orders of the Grand Siécle and ro- 
mantic nature. Water is -every- 
where: canals, ponds, waterfalls and 
fountains. Annevoie, on a smaller 
scale, reminds visitors of Versailles. 
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COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


SKILSTUNA, Scandinavia’s Shef- 
field, not far from Stockholm, 


celebrates its 300th anniver- 


sary this summer. In Eskilstuna, 
situated in unusually beautiful sur- 
roundings, the world’s best steel 
knives are for sale. Pocket knives 
with the buyer’s monogram and in- 
laid gold patterns dating from the 
Viking period vary in price from 
$3.00 to as much as $50.00... . From 
the world’s most northern town, 
Hammerfest in Norway, flights are 
now arranged to the North Cape 
and the extremely fish-abundant 
rivers all over the virginal northern 
districts where the sun is shining at 
midnight.... During the whole 
month of September there is a 
great exhibition in Forum in 
Oslo, displaying Norwegian pot- 
tery and textiles. Norway’s leading 
crafts-artists are behind the arrange- 
ment.... Russia’s Prime Minister 
Khrushchev during his visit to Den- 
mark at the beginning of August, 
will not live at a castle but a Danish 
inn, which will be strictly cordoned 
off as long as the Soviet visit lasts. 
The inn, named Store Kro, is situ- 
ated 36 kilometres outside Copen- 
hagen, and ordinary guests are 
charged between $6.00 and $9.00 a 
day for board and lodging. The inn 
has a first-class bowling alley.... 
Finland, with 4,300,000 inhabi- 
tants, has 700,000 Saunas, and it 
is a curious and exciting experi- 
ence to visit one. To go through 
with a Finnish bath in accordance 
with ancient rituals demands a cer- 
tain strength of will, but after the 
bath you have a feeling of well- 
being that is quite unique. In Swe- 
den, too, you can get a genuine 
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Finnish bath in any of 10,000 places 
of Finnish type. ... Motoring tour- 
ists going to Switzerland or Italy 
from Denmark can have their cars 
transported by special night trains 
which start from the Danish fron- 
tier stations Gedser-Grossenbrode. 
The tourist himself goes by railway 
sleeper. He arrives at his destina- 
tion well rested and at an earlier 
hour—and even saves money. In the 
same manner, cars can also be sent 
by train in Sweden. ... Just as Den- 
mark has for many years had its 
Meet the Danes institution which 
gives foreign guests a chance to 
be welcomed in private homes, 
Norway now has a program called 
Know the Norwegians. Its leader 
is Mrs. Malfrid Bernhard. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


HE ANNUAL Searchlight Tattoo 

will be in London’s White City 

Stadium August 17-28. The 
title refers to long-ago days when 
British troops on the Continent 
were called from their evening visits 
to local taverns by a drummer, who 
marched through town beating a 
tattoo as a curfew signal. This year’s 
drummers are accompanied by their 
respective bands, many in colorful 
pre-1914 full dress uniforms, and 
there'll be hornpipe dancing by 
sailors from HMS St. Vincent, a 
demonstration of the latest tech- 
niques in battle-front bridge build- 
ing by the Royal Engineers, and an 
intricate musical gallop by the Roy- 
al Horse Artillery. In recent years 
U.S. Air Force bands have added 
syncopated rhythms to the program, 
and the Third Air Force Band has 
been invited to perform again this 
year.... Accent is on the present 
and future at the Farnborough 
Air Display, Hampshire, Septem- 
ber 11-13. British aircraft manu- 


facturers present a spit-and-polish 


gallery of their latest designs, then 


put them through their paces in an 
exciting flying show which usually 
includes precision aerobatics by 
R.A.F. teams... . 
dener England offers a country- 
wide bouquet of flower shows at 
the close of summer. August 19-20 


For the avid gar- © 


there’s the Shrewsbury Musical and — 
Floral Fete in Shropshire, and on ~ 


those days, also, a Summer Flower 
Show in Eastbourne, Sussex; the 
26-27, the Bournemouth Horti- 
cultural Society's Summer Show, 
and August 28-29, the 19th Horti- 
cultural Show in Reading, Berk- 
shire. A floral festival to rival the 


Tournament of Roses will be the | 


Battle of Flowers on Guernsey, 
Channel Islands, August 27. It’s a 
gala occasion, featuring a parade of 
competing flower-covered floats. 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


EWLY OPENED Hotel De Cima 
N in Mazatlan is a_ pleasant 
luxury-type job with nothing 
between it and the Pacific but'a 


strip of clean hot sandy beach.... 
One of the largest World Youth for 


Christ Congresses ever held will 


take place in the capital early this 
month, with 4,000 delegates ex- 


pected.... Very plush dining at 
the Continental Hilton’s Viceregal 
Room in Mexico City. ... Some 
30 very elderly Mexicans—about 


10,000 years old—are the newest _ 


and most exciting archeological 
find in this scientist’s paradise. 
The perfectly preserved mummies 
were discovered in Sonora close to 
the Arizona border when a couple 
of map-makers explored a cave.... 
The elegant new Hotel Ambassador 
started signing up its first guests in 


the capital last month a block from 


busy Alameda Park. The new spot 
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is eager to please, and a good tourist 
bet. ... Chrysler may put small cars 
together in Mexico. Financiers are 
_ getting mighty interested in Mexi- 
can auto industry, and a giant step 
forward seems to be just around the 
industrial corner.... To anyone 
who knows Mexico City, the statue 
of Charles IV, better known as El 
Caballito, is a permanent landmark 
which enables tourists to find their 
way around the city. Looks now as 
though it may have to be moved to 
end the traffic hassle that swirls 
around it. ... Believe it or not, the 
Presidente and Tampa _ hotels 
_ have announced cut rates in Aca- 
pulco until the off-season ends in 
mid-December. . . . Federal gov- 
_ ernment has bought into Aeronaves 
de Mexico and is now official boss 
of the airline.... Thirsty Mexico 
has enough water stashed away in 
dams to irrigate the nation’s farm- 
lands both this year and next.... 
If you’d like to see pyramids both 
older and larger than those of 
Egypt, keep your eyes open on 
the trip from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz. En route, don’t forget a dip 
in the Ruiz Galindo Hotel pool at 
Fortin. That’s the one where they 
toss in several thousand gardenia 
blossoms for a bit of atmosphere. . . . 
Peso tip: If you get to Xochi- 
milco’s floating gardens, don’t let 
the boatmen sound you for more 
than twelve pesos an hour for the 
small canoes or fifteen to twenty 
for the medium-size jobs. 


By George Bourke 


ENT CAMPING is on the increase, 
thanks to insect-repellent ad- 
vances. Family safaris out of 

Miami are organized frequently. 
There are 847 developed camping 
sites, most with hot-water showers 
“and laundry facilities, scattered in 
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the state parks, national forests and 
Everglades National Park.... You- 
drive-it fad has spread to house- 
boats. Four operate out of Flamin- 
go, Everglades National Park 
stepping-off post. A 40-foot craft, 
equipped with head, galley, paneled 
main cabin and four bunks runs to 
$190 a week, or $48.00 a day, plus 
gas. A 30-footer is about twenty per- 
cent lower. A fifteen-foot outboard, 
with ten HP, rents for $15.00 a day 
in the same waters, boat with your 
own motor is $5.00 a day.... Rath- 
er sit in a swank hotel and enjoy 
your vacation ashore? The Deau- 
ville Hotel and the Coconut Grove 
Playhouse have joined forces for the 
summer. Program includes Kyle 
MacDonnell in The Bells Are Ring- 
ing, through August 13, and Pal 
Joey, with Carol Bruce and Erin 
O’Brien headlined, from August 14 
through 27. Musicals are being 
staged in the Casanova Room night 
club in “horseshoe” style. Activities 
will resume at the Playhouse in 
November. ... Miami gets a look 
at pro football on Sept. 4 when 
Baltimore Colts and Pittsburgh 
Steelers play in the Orange Bowl. 

. A true novelty is on view at the 
Crandon Park Zoo, five miles from 
downtown Miami—a camel born in 
captivity at the zoo....A palm tree 
is not just a palm tree—there are 
over 100 varieties, and Miami's 
Fairchild Gardens has most of the 
varieties on exhibition. .. . The cur- 
rent Forbidden Island, starring Jon 
Hall, features underwater shots 
made at Florida’s Silver Springs. . . . 
Waters of south Biscayne Bay will be 
dotted liberally with canvas the first 
weekend in August when Miami 
Yacht Club sponsors its annual 50- 
mile Key Largo regatta... .Spear- 
gunners spare those spears—the 
use of spearguns for taking fish 
is forbidden in many areas. The 
Upper Keys is one such sector. 
Coastal waters of Collier and St. 
Johns counties are also closed... . 
Honeymooners looking for ideas in 
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furnishing that new home get a 
bonus in August. Florida Furniture 


Mart holds showing at Miami 
Beach Exhibition August 19-22.... 
Climax of the first phase of Florida’s 
seven-year observance of the 400th 
anniversary of its colonization will 
be reenactment of the 1559 landing 
of Don Tristan de Luna at Pensa- 
cola on August 14. 


PACIFIC 


By Lee Tyler 


OURISTS are currently talking 
A heres, the free elephant rides 

at the Grand Hotel du Angkor 
in Cambodia, the free lessons in 
sourdough cooking at the Cripple 
Creek Hotel in Alaska, and the 
free movies at the new Shandon 
Hotel in Adelaide, Australia, where 
the rooms are wired for sound so 
you can lie in bed and watch from 
your window the films at the drive- 
in next door! ... Hula Festival in 
Waikiki Shell, Kapiolani Park, 
Hawaii, is August 2 and 9.... 
Feast of the Hungry Ghosts, one of 
the most colorful annual celebra- 
tions on the Chinese calendar, takes 
place in Hong Kong, and almost 
everywhere else with a strong Chi- 
nese community, August 18 through 
September 22....Coinciding with 
this is the annual Moon Cake (or 
Mid-Autumn) Festival, to be ob- 
served in Hawai, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Formosa, Singapore, etc., 
September 17.... Pretty Filipinas 
in La Huerta, a suburb of Manila, 
will start primping any day now for 
the annual Sunduan Festival, Sep- 
tember 13, honoring the belles of 
the town....In Australia, prepa- 
rations are going ahead fast for a 
raft of flower shows. There'll be 
a Flower Day September 18, and a 
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Wildflower Show September 25, 26 
in Perth, and an all-day Carnival of 
Flowers, much along the lines of the 


French Riviera’s famous “flower 
battles’, September 18-29 in ‘Too- 
woomba, Queensland. ... Japan 


has one of its most soul-satisfying 
holidays this month—the beauti- 
ful Lantern Festival in Nara. 
On the night of August 15, all 3,000 
lanterns at the Nara shrine will 
be simultaneously lit... .. And of 
course Japan is extremely proud 
that the 1964 Olympic Games have 
been awarded to their country. 
Already, the Japanese are getting 
out promotional brochures about 
it! 
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By Margaret Gardner 


UR ANNUAL August warning: . 
bring plenty of nylon clothes 


as most of the Paris laundries 
are closed for the month....In a 
special gesture to tourists, Jean- 
Louis Barrault re-opens his Palais 
Royale Theatre, after a few weeks’ 
vacation, with the hit of the season, 
La Vie Parisienne.... Lesser known 
but second in importance only to 
Lourdes is the annual pilgrimage 
on August 15, the Day of Ascen- 
sion, to Notre Dame de la Balette 
at Corps, in the department of 
Isére, the site of an apparition of 
the Virgin in 1846... . Desmond 
Knox-Leet, young Irish painter, is 
the current rage with his subdued 
abstractions of the French South- 
west Mediterranean coast, at the 
Maurice Gaube gallery, Rue Mont- 
pensier.... You can see the uncut 
version of the torridly frank French 
movie, The Lovers, now playing 
with English sub-titles, to almost 
exclusively American audiences, at 
the Plaza Cinema... . Four colorful 
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and ancient traditional fétes hold 
the spotlight this month, three of 
them in Brittany: from Aug. 2 to 9, 
the Bleun-Brug Congress honoring 
Celtic and Breton saints; the 22 and 
23, the Féte of the Blue Fishing 
Nets, at Concarneau; and on the 
same days, a few miles away at 
Sainte-Anne-La-Palud, the Pardon, 
a procession of Bretons in their pic- 
turesque regional costumes paying 
tribute to their patron Saint.... 
Down south at the old village of 
Roquebrune, overlooking the cliffs 
of. Monte Carlo, the Procession of 
the Passion winds through the 
crooked streets on August 4, with 
the participants wearing costumes 
500 years old and miming scenes 
from the Passion. The ceremony 
hasn’t changed from its day of ori- 
gin in 1468.... While on the Ri- 
viera don’t miss the Chamber 
Music Festival at Menton from 
August 2 to 15, The musicians are 
world-famous, the setting unfor- 
gettable: the candle-lit parvis of a 
medieval church. ... Renault’s slick 
new convertible, the Floride, is 
now making its first appearance on 
the streets.... Deauville’s season 
closes on August 31 with the rae- 
ing event of the summer, the 
Grand Prix de Deauville. ...Some 
1,500 pheasants have been released 
in liberty in the 2,000-acre Bois de 
Boulogne. . . . Recommended for 
these hot summer nights is the two- 
hour trip up and down the Seine in 
a bateau-mouche, with dinner on 
deck and in the background the 
floodlit monuments of Old and New 
Paris.... Authorities on the Ri- 
viera are planning to combat the 
heavy road traffic between Nice 
and Cannes by installing fast 
bateaux-mouches between the two 
stations. ... L’Oree du Bois at the 
Porte Maillot entrance to the Bois 
de Boulogne offers dinner and 
dancing on a breeze-filled terrace, 
with a show, for $6.00, with wine. 
Tea-dancing is a Sunday afternoon 
feature. 


By Robert Deardorff 


ovies, ice hockey and _ festi- 
M vals—you can enjoy them all 
this month. Most sophisti- 

cated event is Venice’s film festival 
(middle of August into Septem- 
ber) , when stars, would-be stars and 
sightseers from half the world 
crowd the lagoon city to look at new 
movies and each other and frolic on 
the Lido’s beaches. .. . If you go, eat 
at a “characteristic” restaurant that 
provides atmosphere with food— 
Taverna La Fenice near La Fenice 
Theatre....On Aug. 15, a special 
evening, boats on the Grand 
Canal and palaces along it will be 
decorated with lights that trace 
their outlines against the dark- 
ness... . Cortina d'Ampezzo in the 
pink-rocked, skyscraper Dolomite 
Alps is only a short train ride from 
the gondolas. A fashionable sum- 
mer as well as winter resort, it’s 
staging an ice hockey tournament 
with blade stars from all over Eu- 
rope.... Nip over to Como for a 
day’s boat excursion on that beauti- 
ful lake, famous as a vacation re- 
treat since Pliny built a villa there 
2,000 years ago. Explore tiny re- 
sorts like Belaggio and Menaggio on 
the lake shore, and you'll under- 
stand its popularity....On the 
way down the peninsula, refresh 
yourself at Harry’s Bar in Milan, 
recently opened in Galleria di Via 
Manzoni by two exploring barmen 
from Florence. At least the third 
Harry’s in northern Italy, it’s a res- 
taurant, too, with American and 
local specialties... Siena isn’t the 
only city with a Palio. (You can see 
a repeat performance of that on 
Aug. 16.) Gubbio near Perugia - 
stages a Palio of the Crossbow 
Aug. 15, with contestants in me- 
dieval costumes. ... There’s an- 
other Aug. 4, 5 at Ascoli Piceno, 
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seventeen miles in from the Adri- 
atic Coast between Ancona and 
Pescara, when riders in fifteenth- 
century costumes joust with a Sara- 
cen.... More Saracens are at Posi- 
tano, fashionable swim site below 
Naples. In models of ancient sailing 
ships, they sweep in from the sea 
and sack the port in a spectacular 
fireworks display on Aug. ll.... 
Calmer pleasures: symphony con- 
certs under the stars in Rome’s 
Basilica of Maxentius throughout 
the month....There’s a new re- 
sort near the capital—ancient 
Anzio down the coast, with good 
hotels, water sports, dancing and 
boat trips to the island of Ponza, 
another now-being-discovered va- 
cationland. 


TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 
i 


TEEPLECHASING is the newest 
thing on Jamaica’s swank 
North Coast. Internationally 


known steeplechase jock Robert 
Burton and Miss Jean Newbury are 


training members of Arawak Ho-. 


tel’s riding club. Before coming to 
Jamaica Burton conducted a riding 
school in Mexico.... Work is go- 
ing ahead fast on Jamaica’s first 
British-financed hotel scheduled for 
completion on November | and for 
opening one Dec; 25... Prime -fish- 
ing season in the waters around 
Bonaire, Netherlands West Indies, 
is just about here. From September 
to February the fishy set have one 
whale of a time. The dolphin season 
has just ended.... Work is going 
ahead rapidly on the 170-room 
Ponce Intercontinental Hotel in 
Ponce, Puerto Rico’s second larg- 
est city, on the south coast. They 
are aiming at a December opening. 

. Over on P.R.’s east coast they're 
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hatching plans for a boating, yacht- 
ing and fishing center. A marina 
with a 22-room guest house is 
already under construction on an 
island near Fajardo. Two hotels are 
in the planning stage for the same 


area, about an hour and a quarter 


from San Juan, on a spanking new 
highway just completed. ...In San 
Juan, the Institute of Culture is 
turning historic San Geronimo 
fortress into an arms museum. 

. Wise shoppers go to the World’s 
Fair, Inc., on Cruz Street, in Old San 
Juan. Their hand-painted, hand- 
embroidered skirts and_ blouses, 
jewelry and antiques are a must. 
And they make handicrafts while 
you wait....There are about 
twelve island sloops for rent at 
Las Crobas, the tiny fishing vil- 
lage on the northeastern tip of 
P.R., for $20.00 a day. Visitors 
like to anchor at some of the islands, 
spend the day picnicking, snor- 
kelling and swimming, sail leisure- 
ly back to the mainland in the eve- 
ning. ... Try the Cantonese cuisine 
in air-conditioned Cathay Restau- 
rant on your next trip to P.R.... 
Right in the center of the coffee re- 
gion between Mayaguez and San 
German is Hotel Rosario Maya- 
guez, with European Plan rates 
single $6.00, double $9.00. Wonder- 
ful place to catch up on your horse- 
back riding.... Four miles from 
Piarco Airport, Trinidad, in quiet 
countryside, visitors enjoy Spanish 
Farm, with English-type cuisine— 


~ the only such establishment in the 


island....For the third year run- 
ning, U.S. schoolboys from South- 
ern states have come to ‘Tobago’s 
Crusoe Camp on holiday. They 
spend 45 days there from the end 
of June.... Two American singers 
have already performed in Port-of- 
Spain’s new Queen’s Hall, soprano 
Georgia Laster and baritone Law- 
rence Winters....Hertz Rent-a- 
Car has set up shop in Trinidad 
and in Tobago. 
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By Gertrude M. Reich 


N all-glass hotel in the quiet 
A Theresianumgasse near Vien- 
na’s Stidbahnhof has been 
opened and the view toward the 
lovely old park of the Theresianum 
school and the city is truly charm- 
ing. Prices are not above the aver- 
age Vienna price—about $6.00 to 
$8.00 per night....The grand ex- 
hibition of Gothic art now opened 
in Krems on the Danube proba- 
bly surpasses all as it not only 
affords artistic but also scenic 
beauties rare in this country. 
Buses are underway from morning 
to night to this beautiful spot and 
a visit to Austria this summer is 
really not complete without a trip 
to Krems....The Palais Auers- 
perg, long famous as a fashion- 
able place to have coffee in im- 
perial surroundings, has now 
opened its historic gardens to the 
visitor. The age-old trees afford 
pleasant shade so that the coffee 
after lunch, inevitable here in Vi- 
enna, can really be enjoyed even 
on the hottest day.... With great 
pomp and ceremony the castle-hotel 
Fuschl, on lovely lake Fuschl close 
to Salzburg, has been reopened... . 
Wherever you go in Vienna, some 
famous musician’s birthplace or 
temporary home reminds you why 
they call this the city of music. The 
City of Vienna has again put its 
little red-white-red flags up with 
inscriptions as to what type of his- 
toric building they designate.... 
Again the Neusiedlersee will draw 
crowds each weekend with the 
production of Gypsy Baron and 
Grafin Maritza at Morbisch on 
the lake. 
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ACH YEAR, millions of Americans converge on thou- 
sands of lakes across the U.S. to indulge in their 
favorite form of vacation for two weeks or perhaps 

only a day or two before pushing on to other travel 
treats. Large and small, these inland bodies of water— 
with their swimming, fishing, boating, shoreside camp- 
ing and other outdoor activities—rank among America’s 
foremost tourist magnets. Quite naturally, some have 
more popular appeal and are more noteworthy than 
others because of their unusualness, natural setting or 
ripe opportunities for extended recreation. Which of the 
many thousands, however, are the most outstanding? 

The Great Lakes naturally come to mind, but these 
waters shared with Canada are really more like inland 
seas that teem with commerce. We think, too, of the 
“Great Lakes of the South” formed by the huge TVA 
dams along rivers such as the Tennessee, of the lovely 
Finger Lakes in New York, waters like Lake Taney- 
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como in the Missouri Ozarks, and turquoise-tinted 
Bear Lake on the Idaho-Utah state line. 

While acknowledging these and many other “great” 
lakes, we must bypass them, though, in favor of espe- 
cially outstanding spots. Our selection, to be sure, has 
been a personal one—of lakes that have particularly 
appealed for numerous reasons—yet it has also been 
difficult because so many places seem to demand in- 
clusion. Too, we have attempted to spread the choices _ 
as much around the U.S.°as possible. This much is 
certain: each of the following lakes has a built-in guar- 
antee to etch itself in your memory for its pleasurable 
associations. 

Moosehead Lake, Maine. Thick pine woods that help to 
make this section a primeval wilderness crowd the 
shores and the flinty mass of Mount Kineo which rises 
a thousand feet above the surface of this huge lake in 
northern Maine. Some 40 miles long, one and a half 


to eighteen miles wide, it not only is the largest lake 
in the state but one of the most scenic. There’s lots 
of wildlife, including moose, in the surrounding re- 
gion, and fishing for trout and salmon in the island- 
dotted waters is excellent. Despite the wildness of the 
region, Moosehead Lake is relatively near civilization. 
Best of the on-spot bases is Greenville, at the southern 
end, with canoes and guides for hire, numerous fish- 
ing camps and other facilities. 

Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. In the foothills of the White 
-Mountains near Laconia, this winsome lake, with 283 
miles of bay-and-cove-indented shoreline was called 
the “Smile of the Great Spirit” by Indians. The Great 
Spirit presumably still smiles but more evident are the 
grins of satisfaction on tourists’ faces. While skin- 
diving and water-skiing are\among the most popular 


summer sports, there’s plenty of other water recreation 


in the Granite State's biggest lake. For example, from 


Separated from mighty Lake Michigan only by thin strip of land, Glen Lake's scenic shores warrant long looks from all passersby who spy it. 


Weirs Beach—one of the resort centers—daily summer 
excursion boats make one-and-a-half-hour to four-hour 
cruises on the lake, prices ranging from $1.25 to $2.00, 
with half fares for children. Or you can take the float- 
ing post office jaunt on the Uncle Sam to some of the 
more than 360 islands sprinkled over the clear-water 
surface. Then, try your hand at swimming, fishing, 
hiking, horseback riding, golf, tennis or other activities 
that abound in the area. 

Lake Champlain, N.Y. With the imposing Adirondacks ter- 
racing high along its western shores and the forested 
Green Mountains of Vermont dimpling the eastern 
horizon, Lake Champlain—discovered just 350 years 
ago by Sieur de Champlain—has long been a magic 
name among travelers. Indians, explorers, traders, 
Revolutionary War armies. and navies all left their 
marks of hunting, commerce and war-making. Now 
it’s the pleasure-seekers who dominate the scene even 


though shipping continues on the 
116-mile-long lake extending south 
from Canada between New York 
and Vermont. Numerous resorts— 
ranging from rustic sportsmen’s 
lodges to exclusive establishments 
like the Basin Harbor Club west of 
Vergennes, Vt.—are studded along 
its shores, affording excellent fa- 
cilities for boating, fishing, swim- 
ming and such landside pleasures 
as golf. Several ferry boats ply across 
the elongated lake, the most splen- 
diferous trip being the 55-minute 
ride from Port Kent, N.Y., to Bur- 
lington, Vt., especially when sun- 
set tints glow over the towering 
Adirondacks. And there’s abun- 
dantly varied sightseeing around 
the lake’s perimeter—old forts like 
Ticonderoga, the geological won- 
der of Ausable Chasm, the recreated 
“museum” village of Shelburne, 
former battlefields and_ religious 
_ shrines, to mention only a few of the 
possibilities. 


Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. With grotesque 
stumps jutting above its surface, 
this 14,500-acre lake is certainly one 
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of America’s most unusual. Formed 
almost 150 years ago by an earth- 
quake in northwestern Tennessee, 
it has become one of the South’s 
prime hunting and fishing locales. 
What's more, it presents other pas- 
times. Giant cypress, draped with 
muscadine and wild grape, border 
its waters; lotus beds decorate the 
shallower sections, and more than 
260. kinds of land and water birds 
flit about natural rookeries. It’s 
an ornithologist’s delight, an an- 
gler’s paradise (more than 60 types 
of fish, the most numerous being 
crappie, bass and bluegill), and a 
strangely picturesque retreat for 
campers and_ picnickers. Guides, 
boats, bait and tackle may be ob- 
tained at docks and camps along 
the shore, and there are swimming 
beaches, camp-picnic sections and a 
state park that also features an 
amusement area for children. 


Lake Mille Lacs, Minn. Almost due 
north and within easy driving dis- 
tance of Minneapolis, this large 
lake with 150 miles of shoreline is 
considered one of the Gopher 


New Hampshire's Lake Winnipesaukee 
extends to foot of Ossipee Mountains. 


State’s loveliest. It’s also one of 
the largest. Some 1,000 Indian 
mounds—evidence of pre-historic 
civilizations—goose-bump_ the _ re- 
gion, and modern Indians display 
their handicrafts along the high- 
ways during summer, and stage 
a Rice Dance in the fall after the 
harvest. The deep woods are full 
of deer, grouse, quail, pheasant 


_and other game; lake waters teem 


with wall-eyed and northern pike, 
whitefish, perch, crappies and bass. 
In addition to the outdoor recrea- 
tion—there are state parks and 
other locales for making headquar- 
ters—you might like to hunt up 
some of the haunts that inhabit the 
lake. Indians. claim the ghosts are 
the spirits of braves slain in bat- 
tle, and can be seen and heard as 
they shimmer and howl above the 
night waters. 


Grand Lake, Colo. Some of America’s 
highest peaks in the snow-crowned 
Rocky Mountains form the back- 
drop for the largest lake in Colo- 
rado, and the scenery is nothing 
short of magnificent. The glacier- 
formed lake—about a mile wide and 
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Lake Mead's austerely beautiful shores, blue 
waters wander from Nevada into Arizona. 


one and a half miles long—lies on 
the western boundary of Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and its 
largest center, the village of Grand 
Lake, is one of the two major park 
entrances. As such, it offers both 
national park service lectures and 
field trips as well as a decent selec- 
tion of accommodations. Special 
events range from barbecues to re- 
gattas and speed boat races to ski 
tournaments. The lake itself is tops 
for trout angling, and _ there’s 
swimming .at sandy beaches, plus 
boats for hire. Deer and elk popu- 
late the nearby mountains, and you 
may follow several hiking trails 
over the peaks to get closer glimpses 
of them. 


Jenny Lake, Wyo. If a setting “makes” 
a jewel, then Jenny Lake in Grand 
Teton National Park must delight- 
fully plead guilty, for this rela- 
tively small water gem boasts of 
majestic surroundings. Soldierly 
lodgepole pines stand impressively 
at attention around the greater part 
of the lake, while on its western 
side the 12,000-foot summits of the 
‘alpine Tetons, glacier-streaked and 
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Grand Lake, Colorado's largest, lies next to Rocky 
Mountain Nat'l Park, has variety of annual activities. 


fingering wispy clouds with their 
rocky horns, abruptly jut some 
3,000 feet above the placid surface. 
An easy-to-walk trail encircles the 
lake, bringing the mountains next 
to your footsteps. If you don’t want 
to hike, saddle horses are available 
at reasonable rates. You can also 
rent a rowboat and angle for the 
big mackinaw trout that like the 
cool waters, or zip around in a 
motor boat and just take in the 
grandiose scenery. For other di- 
versions, there are an interesting 
museum on the region, abundant 
wildlife from huge antlered deer 
to nosy otters, mountain climbing 
on the peaks or other park activi- 


~ties. Accommodations are growing 


better by the year, whether you 
wish to camp out or take life easy 
in such an excellent establishment 
as Jenny Lake Lodge where rustic 
log cabins sport comfortably cozy 
and modern interiors. 


Flathead Lake, Mont. The Mission 
Range of northwestern Montana 
tumbles into eastern parts of this 
largest natural freshwater lake 
west of the Mississippi, and the 


forested foothills of the Cabinet 
Mountains scramble upward from 
the opposite shore. Though the 
scenery may be a bit less spectacular 
than that around the lakes in near- 
by Glacier National Park, it has 
nothing of which to be ashamed. 
Most popular sport is fishing for 
the fighting cutthroat, rainbow, 
Dolly Varden and sockeye salmon 
as well as some bass, scads of white- 
fish and extra succulent perch. 
State park and national forest sites 
provide good spots for camping, 
picnicking, swimming and other 
fresh air recreation. 


Lake Pend Oreille, Ida. Oceanlike 
waves may sometimes ruffle the Gem 
State’s hugest lake, but usually the 
mountain-girt waters are fairly se- 
rene. It’s easy to understand how 
high breakers may drive sportsmen 
landward when you remember that 
Pend Oreille covers some 180 square 
miles, has a 153-mile shoreline and 
is almost 1,200 feet deep. It’s like a 
small inland sea. The sky-tingling 
mountains that crowd its shores 
double their scenic appeal by break- 
ing into periodic fjords that momen- 
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tarily remind you of those in Nor- 
way. Even better than the scenery is 
the fishing—for Kamloops rainbow 
trout that weigh up to 37 pounds, 
and some dozen other types of game 
fish. The cedar shipping community 
of Sandpoint is one of the best bases 
of operation, but many other camp 
sites are sprinkled along the lake 
shores for woodsmen who prefer the 
bounties of nature rather than 
amenities. 


Great Salt Lake, U. Saline waters in- 
side the U.S. are rarities even though 
this 75-mile-long, 35-mile-wide lake 
near Salt Lake City isn’t the only 
one. California’s Salton Sea, for ex- 
ample, might be listed as a competi- 
tor, but it’s only a large drop 
compared to the Great Salt Lake 
which happens to be the world’s sec- 
ond saltiest body of water. Rimmed 
by desolate, alkaline flats and dis- 
tant mountains that drily serrate 
the horizon, this mainland sea is 
hardly attractive in terms of the 
normal concept of beauty. Mark it 
down, though, for sightseeing rather 
than recreation. True, you can float 
like a cork in water that has a salt 
content of fifteen to 28 percent, and 
that unquestionably is an odd type 
of inland sport. Nonetheless, islands 
populated by gulls and pelicans, 
the “going-to-sea-by-train” ride over 
Southern Pacific's 30-mile trestle 
and rock-fill route across the lake, 
and observing commercial salt op- 
erations along the shore comprise 
the largest percentage of activity. 


Lake Mead, Ariz.-Nev. Formed by in- 
verted bell-shaped Hoover Dam— 
one of the world’s largest—jammed 
into rugged Black Canyon on the 
Colorado River between Arizona 
and Nevada, Lake Mead, at this 
writing, is the globe’s biggest arti- 
ficial lake in volume. At its highest 
level, it extends 115 miles back into 
Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment, has a 550-mile shoreline and 
contains 32,500,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter. Its size and the fact that it’s the 
center of the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area are, actually, sec- 
ondary considerations. For here, 
man’s work has created a biological 
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revolution that’s been a boon to 
sportsmen. The once arid desert 
region has a new look, even though 
the sun-seared hills and mountains 
remain eternal. Bird, animal, plant 
and fish life have all been altered. 
So has man’s concept of the desert. 
Lake Mead is unique. Today, this 
turquoise body of water amid red- 
dish-brown escarpments is a prime 
vacation region—though even Ari- 
zonans and Nevadans will admit it’s 
best in fall, winter and spring be- 
cause of intense summer heat. De- 
velopments at Boulder Beach, Las 
Vegas Bay, Overton and Temple 
Bar make it simple for tourists to 
indulge in swimming, boating— 
there are several fine excursion trips 
each day around the lake and into 
the lower reaches of Grand Canyon 
—picnicking, trailer camping and 
angling for bass, channel catfish and 
crappie. In addition, you may go 
through Hoover Dam to inspect its 
inner workings, look at a large topo- 
graphical model of the Colorado 
River Basin and listen to recorded 
talks on its significance, explore 
nearby rockhunting sites, or see the 
locales of ancient Indian villages in- 
undated by the lake. 


Lake Tahoe, Calif.-Nev. Even on the 
list of the most prejudiced native 
sons, Lake Tahoe must rank among 
the highest. And that’s not just be- 
cause of its 6,000 feet-plus elevation. 
With its deep clear-blue waters 
edged on the east by the Carson 
Range and on the west by the main 
Sierra Nevada backbone, it’s gen- 
erally acknowledged as being one of 
the world’s beautiful lakes. The sur- 
rounding mountains, of course, are 
one factor, but the innate coloring 
of the lake and its rimming national 
forest woodlands are equally impor- 
tant. Too, it’s good-sized—thirteen 
miles wide and twice as long. Both 
state park and national forest sites 
provide fine camping grounds, but 
you don’t have to depend on just 
these. Rustic retreats, mostly shaded 
by lofty pines that grow king-size 
cones, are a dollar a dozen. Paved 
highways encircle the lake and you 
couldn’t ask for a more pleasant 
motor trip. Sports? Year-round and 
of all types. Choicest spot? I'd select 
Emerald Bay where Inspiration 
Point overlooks a ship-like island 


structure. 


Crater Lake, Ore. Again we have an 
extraordinary lake in an unlikely 
setting—this time in the top of what 
was once a volcano on the crest of 


the Cascade Range in southern Ore- 


gon. Its rocky lava rim, some 500 to 


2,000 feet above the surface, and its k 


britliamt deep blue coloring add to 
the remarkableness of the six-mile- 


wide lake. Thick snows are quite © 


likely to embank the shores as late 
as mid-June, but the park is open 
all year. Aside from the rim drive 
that affords many scenic views, you 
can take boat trips to places like 
Wizard Island, fish for rainbow 
trout and sockeye salmon, hike over 
several trails, observe wildlife that 


includes some 120 kinds of birds — 


and more than 200 species of wild- 
flowers, or ski in winter. Summer is 
the main season, and you can camp 
at one of four sites or stay at Crater 
Lake Lodge. 


Lake Chelan, Wash. Known as the 
“Jewel of the Cascades,” this nar- 
row, 55-mile-long lake is one of the 
world’s deepest and one of the 
Pacific Northwest’s most beautiful. 
Mountains surround its sky-blue 
waters, and nature remains relative- 
ly undisturbed. Its upper end, for 
example, is accessible only by boat— 
there’s a ferry from the town of 
Chelan—or airplane. The most de- 
veloped section is the southern 
portion, around Chelan. A state 
park has camping and picnicking 
facilities, and there are swimming, 
beaches, modest cabins, trailer vil- 
lages and attractive resorts. Mostly, 
though, Lake Chelan with its fjord- 
like banks is “away from it all”— 
a perfect locale for sportsmen who 
like to hobnob with deer, angle for 
big trout or do a bit of hiking, 
swimming, riding or pack tripping. 

By now, you’re probably wonder- 
ing if your favorite lake will be 
mentioned. No, this list is at its 
end. Readers with further nomina- 
tions may form a line at the right. 
Meanwhile, we'll join the line on 
the left and start heading for some 
of the above locales where we know 
that pleasure and beauty are assured 
in quantities that delight the mind 
and heart. @ 
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Suitcase-size portable kitchens simplify camp cooking. 


New-type tents in bright colors also erect more easily. 
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sold a mere 25,000 a year, of one or 
two makes. And the movement is 
spreading to England, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia and points east. 
Reason? The modern ranch wag- 
on—plus an incredibly ingenious 
way of loading it with all the com- 
forts of home, including a tent in 
lightweight fold-up form—has_ be- 
come.a land yacht suitable for a 
family of three or four. Someone 
has described it as the “best avail- 
able compromise between a bus and 
a truck.” 

These modern all-steel covered 
wagons have zoomed the number of 
camping trips, authorities say, and 
sparked the American family’s re- 
turn to its historic beginnings in 
the great wilderness. More than 
25,000,000 campers will visit state 
and national parks and forests this 
year, compared with 9,500,000 in 
1950. This increase matches a phe- 
nomenal improvement in station 
wagons, camp gear and park fa- 
cilities. 

It takes an investment of from 
$200 to $300—plus the station wag- 
on itself—for a basic camp outfit 
and enough equipment to insure 
comfortable eating, sleeping and 
outdoor shelter, depending upon 
how luxurious you want to get. 
Once the investment in equipment 
is made, a two-week wilderness va- 
cation and motor trip can cost a 


family as little as $160, with most of | 


this money going for food and gaso- 
line. You get the $200 or $300 back 
on a single extensive trip or in a 
series of weekends. 

Compare your $300 with the cost 
of putting up a family for two 
weeks or so at a forest lodge, of 
sleeping in hotels and motels en- 
route, of eating in restaurants. 
Cooking your own meals, you spend 
no more than if you had stayed 
home. Gas and oil you would buy 
for any kind of car travel. Camp- 
sites sometimes are free, rarely ex- 
ceed $1.00 a day in state and na- 
tional parks. So, while the vacation 
miles are saving you money, you are 
living like a wealthy sportsman be- 
side a big blue lake or snuggled up 
to a sapphire sea or atop a pine-clad 
mountain, swimming, fishing, ex- 
ploring natural wonders. 

Many park campsites have flush 
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) toilets, hot showers, laundry tubs, 
/ approved drinking water, picnic 
' tables, nature trails, screened 
) lounges and around-the-clock rang- 
) er protection. Choose your favorite 
city, historical shrine or geograph- 
ical wonder and you'll find nearby 
| free or $1.00-a-day streamlined pub- 
7 lic camp areas with modern station 
/ wagon conveniences. Today, in 
‘fact, at least 90 percent of station 
_ wagon camping is family style. 

q For station wagon convenience, 
_ there are such items as a suitcase- 
' size portable kitchen and portable 
) furniture, including a table with 
four chairs that folds into a suit- 
| case. There’s a boat that comes in 
| halves plus car curtains that con- 
‘vert a station wagon interior to 
\a bedroom sheltered from view. 
| There’s a car-top sleeper complete 
‘with full-size double innerspring 
/mattress and bed light, Pullman- 
type pockets for storage and zippers 
to keep bugs out and children in. 
) Other station wagon sleepers let you 
i drift off to dreamland on double- 
‘sized air mattresses and sleeping 
‘bags that fit into the rear. There 
are screens for the windows and a 
‘nylon netting rear-end extension. 
) Additional gadgets include insulat- 
‘ed underwear, electric socks, hand 
warmers, portable showers and a 
portable toilet. Station wagon 
lighter sockets can be used for such 
plug-in gadgets as a coffeemaker, 
portable TV and electric shaver. 
And have a look at the handsome 
red plastic kitchen unit that slides 
out over the wagon tailgate! 

For cooking, one- and two-burner 
stoves using ‘six different types of 
fuel are available. There are also 
boats that unfold for inflating made 
of rubber, plastic, treated canvas 
and aluminum, so light in weight 
that one man can lift them onto 
ja car-top carrier. Large families 
requiring extra accommodations 
often add a small trailer that quick- 
ly and easily folds out to make a 
sleeping unit. Most station wagon 
veterans pack along a tent—perhaps 
one of those new canvas cottages 
with sewn-in floor, picture win- 
dows, nylon screening and zipper 
closures—principally as an outdoor 
living room, cook tent and clothes- 
hanger, or a place to lounge on 
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days when the weather turns damp. 

Western manufacturers are now 
turning out tents in sixteen colors, 
sleeping bags in 26, ‘They candidly 
admit that the colors are aimed at 
bringing Jane out of the city and 
back to Tarzan. Some of these tents 
have screened front porches, an 
extra guest room (de luxe models) , 
a small battery-operated vacuum 
cleaner for tidying up, an electric 
anti-insect light, folding cupboards, 


a four-foot-high portable icebox 
and a folding washstand with re- 
movable plastic bowl. 

The plastics and aluminum peo- 
ple have burgeoned forth with a 
fancy new line of yacht chairs, feath- 
erweight cots, air mattresses, water 
pails, dinnerware, king-size thermos 
jugs and folding tables suitable for 
Sunday dinner. 

Gasoline and propane lamps en- 
able you to read your daily news- 
paper (delivered to many camps) 


with power equal to 125 watts or 
better. 

For your outdoor living room, 
you need a tarpaulin set up on poles 
or trees, like an awning. Some pull 
the tent awning out over the picnic 
table. Experienced station wagon 
campers recommend lightweight 
rubberized nylon (more expensive, 
though) instead of heavy canvas on 
this tarp. For extra privacy—and 
remember there'll be other families 


camping right next door at most 
popular sites—take along a canvas 
or rubberized nylon wall about 
twelve feet long that you can stretch 
between two poles. 

This list could go on indefinitely, 
but you will soon develop your own 
station wagon campout style, suit- 
able to your needs. I remember one 
station wagon camper, a Canadian 
war veteran from Prince Edward 
Island I met at Highlands Ham- 
mock State Park near Sebring, 
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Florida. His bright new Dodge sta- 
tion wagon was a yacht on wheels 
with gay gingham curtains, low- 
slung cot on one side, small table, 
five-gallon water jug and a two- 
burner gas stove piped in from the 
trailer-size butane tank in one cor- 
ner. Overhead, a_ brilliant seal- 
beam reading lamp hung from the 
roof, plugged into the car’s lighter 
socket. 

“Who needs a trailer?,”’ he said. 
“This set-up provides mobility, 
comfort and saves hundreds of dol- 
lars yearly. I winter in Florida parks 
for less than $100 per month, every- 
thing included.” 

I also remember an Ohio couple 
with a Ford station wagon and two 
teenage children, my neighbors at 
Big Biloxi River Recreation Area 
in Mississippi's Desoto National 
Forest outside of Gulfport, and 
their campfire rock ’n’ roll session to 
the music of an imported German 
Metz battery-type radio and hi-fi 
phonograph. Their tent required 
no poles and was erected in a jiffy 
through a simple locking device 
that propped it into position to 
augment station wagon sleeping. 

Where to go with your new wag- 
on? There are 1,787 parks, historic 
sites and other recreation areas in 
the U.S. Best known, of course, are 
the national parks. Few countries 
in the world can offer the free- 
wheeling driver the equal of Amer- 
ica’s breath-taking range of national 
park beauty: the snowy majesty of 
Washington’s Mt. Rainier, the awe- 
some Craters of the Moon National 
Monument in Idaho, California’s 
endless, baking Death Valley, Se- 
quoia’s towering trees, the lush 


beauty of Great Smoky National _ 


Park in Carolina and Tennessee or 
Virginia's Skyline Drive in Shenan- 
doah, the wonder of Kentucky’s 
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Mammoth Cave and the sweeping 
mountain grandeur of Glacier, 
Rocky Mountain and Mt. Lassen in 
the west. 

Recreational opportunities in 
these parks are almost unlimited. 
There are miles of hiking trails, 
saddle-pack trips, cave explorations, 
mountains to be climbed, canoe 
trips into primitive wilderness areas 
and some of the best boating and 
fishing in America. Your ranch wag- 
on is an Open Sesame to these bar- 
gains. 

If you would like pleasure plus 
health treatments while soaking 
up sunshine and fishing for Lake 
Oachita lunker bass, motor down 
to Hot Springs National Park in 
Arkansas where you drink free 
mountain valley radioactive min- 
eral water and watch free movies 
from a cost-free improved camp- 
site at Gulpha Gorge only minutes 
from the Hot Springs business dis- 
trict. 

In Colorado at storied Mesa 
Verde National Park, rangers take 
you on a cost-free guided tour 


‘through centuries-old cliff dwellings, 


and in Rocky Mountain National 
Park there’s a free ranger-conducted 
nature school for children—plus 
free camping in both places. Crater 
Lake National Park in Oregon of- 
fers gratis park naturalist lectures 
if you take one of the scheduled 
launch trips over this amazing 
2,000-foot-deep pool of unbeliev- 
able blue in a volcano top. 

Grand Canyon, greatest of them 
all, provides a free improved camp- 
site at Point Royal on its magnifi- 
cent North Rim and another on the 
popular South Rim. And Yosemite 
National Park, which President 
Theodore Roosevelt called “the 
most beautiful place in the world,” 
beds down more than 10,000 camp- 


ers each summer night in the val- 
ley—without charge. 

If you’re southward bound, park: 
your wagon free at beautiful Big 
Meadows in Shenandoah National 
Park or at Everglades National Park 
in Florida where the new Flamingo: 
area offers free camping close to a 
modern marina and boat- ‘Taunching 
ramp within 1,500,000 acres of salt- 
water grass wonderland. 

There are other advantages in be- 
ing a station wagon gypsy. Travel: 
ing around the country and stop- 
ping at state and national parks and 
forests you'll find some unexpected: 
economies, besides the cost-free or 
low-price accommodations. For in- 
stance, you'll usually be close to a 
plentiful supply of free fish for the 
catching. And nearby farmers will 
gladly sell you bargain-rate but 
garden-fresh vegetables and sec- 
tional delicacies. Near the lower At- 
lantic coast in South Carolina and 
Georgia, crabs are $1.00 a dozen— 
fix yourself a gumbo—and sausage 
is marketed at 25 cents per pound. 
Driving west, you'll find dreamy 
Mexican enchiladas and tamales at 
giveaway prices. While in Ohio you 
will buy mouth-watering Swiss- 
wheel cheese, as good or better than 
the original, at half the cost. 

What kind of station wagon to 
choose? You'll find them ranging 
from the strictly utilitarian type to 
some pretty plush jobs. Although all 
makes are similar in principle—with 
folding or removable rear seats to 
provide cargo space at the rear— 
some designs aim at seating as many 
people as possible, others at carry- 
ing cargo. For vacation purposes, 
look for maximum flat floor area 
and clearest possible rear opening 
for loading bulky objects and for 
climbing in yourself. Next, consider 
whether you want to sleep in the 
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_ car. One make provides front seat 
_ beds, but in most station wagons 
you sleep on the rear floor on dou- 
ble air mattresses, using sleeping 
| bags, if you like, or conventional 
bed blanket makeup. 

You'll find your wagon ideal for 
carrying groceries, furniture and 
luggage. Owners have transported 
_ everything from skis and bass fid- 
_ dles to TV sets and church pews. 
Salesmen, deliverymen and farmers 
use it to carry their wares. Children 
and dogs love it. Sportsmen trans- 
port small boats, outboard motors, 
- fishing tackle, guns and tents in it. 
For car pools, to and from school 
and work, the station wagon is espe- 
) cially popular. It also serves as an 
~ emergency ambulance. 

Automobile designing experts 
| predict even more startling differ- 
ences between station wagons of the 
» future and those of today. There’s: 
the possibility of sliding or roll- 
top roofs made of plastics or alumi- 
num. Or there may be swing-up 
) sides for easy entry and exit. Al- 
| ready, there’s a new Space Age sta- 
tion wagon camp outfit—a push 
button motel on wheels—activated 
by electric motors. With this Ford 
experimental prototype—you’ll have 
| to buy it custom-built—you can 
| pull into a campsite and, by push- 
ing a series of buttons, lower a boat 
over the side of the wagon, erect a 
full-size tent atop the roof, and 
| locate a kitchen unit on the tail- 
gate protected by an overhead awn- 
ing. Included in the equipment are 
a refrigerator, sink with hot and 
cold running water, stove, shower 
and sleeping accommodations for 
four persons. Power for the auto- 
matic equipment is supplied by a 
series of small motors of the type 
used to operate Ford’s retractable 
hard-top. The stove uses compressed 
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Car curtains easily hooked in place plus sleeping bag, air mattress makes back seat bedroom. 


propane gas. A fifteen-gallon tank 
mounted inside the car body sup- 
plies water for the kitchen sink and 
shower. Heat for the water comes 
from a rapid-action gasoline heater. 
The refrigeration unit uses a one- 
twelfth horsepower compressor op- 
erated from the car battery through 
the inverter. To supply the power 
needed for the extra equipment, the 
station wagon carries an extra stor- 
age battery and a police-type gen- 
erator. All accessories are wired so 


that none can be activated while 
the car is moving. 

The push button wagon is not 
an official Ford Motor experimental 
car. If enough people like it, 
though, the automatic equipment 
could be produced by independent 
suppliers, authorities say. 

Until then, Americans are creat- 
ing a real station wagon boom in 
their desire to travel everywhere— 
with ‘ease, economy and enjoy- 
ment. @ 


Sternwheeler Golden Eagle steaming down Mississippi past Mark Twain's town, Hannibal, Missouri, draws gaze of two contemporary Huck Finns. 
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LTHOUGH THE colorful days of 
. Mark Twain’s era are long 
gone, Americans by the thou- 


~ sands may still enjoy the romance 


of river steamboats. Just a century 
ago, about 2,000 steamboats plied 
the great rivers, most of them on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Although only a relatively few are 


_ seen now, they are special treats 


when included on your itinerary. 
The steamer Avalon, once a proud 
Mississippi packet, is probably 


) America’s best known excursion 


' boat of its kind. From March to 


October, 1958, the Avalon enjoyed 
her biggest, longest and best cruise 
season. The twin-stacked  stern- 
wheeler, with a four-deck capacity 
of 1,370 passengers, covered 130 
river towns in seventeen states ex- 
tending from New Orleans to St. 
Paul, from Pittsburgh to Council 
Bluffs. The 9,000-mile route was on 
eight rivers: Ohio, Mississippi, Illi- 
nois, Cumberland, Tennessee, Ka- 
nawha, St. Croix and Missouri. 

Just as Mark Twain recognized 
the sounds of the riverboats, the 
residents of the towns |covered by 


|. the Avalon have learned to identify 


the steamer’s unique whistle. It’s a 


- combination of whistles from three 


af 
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early American steamboats with 
the quality of bass, baritone and 


| soprano. An Avalon feature is a 


calliope which is played for the 


. 


a ith 


crowds on afternoon excursions and 
evening sailings. The repertoire 
always highlights Cruising Down 
the River and other famous river 
songs. An eight-piece orchestra pro- 
vides music for nightly dancing in 
the 2,000-square-foot Marine Ball- 
room. At the larger cities, the Ava- 
lon usually spends several days to 
a week for the daily trips. Fares for 
afternoon cruises are generally $1.25 
for adults, 65 cents for children. 
Evening fare for adults is $1.75. 
The ship’s tours are handled by 
Steamer Avalon, Inc., 229 East 6th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Another steamer operating from 
Cincinnati is the 22-year-old Delta 
Queen which makes extended 
cruises on the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers. The three-deck 
sternwheeler, known as “America’s 
luxury steamer,” has modern accom- 


_modations, including air-condition- 


ing and steam-heated facilities. 
The Delta Queen, 280 feet long and 
58 feet wide, has accommodations 
for 192 passengers. In spring and 
fall, the Queen goes on 22-day 
cruises from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, with four-and-a-half days 
spent in New Orleans. There are 
also ten-day cruises to Pittsburgh 
and to Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee, 
as well as seven-day trips to Ken- 
tucky Lakes and twenty-day cruises 
to St. Paul, Minn. Occasional 


weekend journeys are also available 
from Cincinnati to Rockport, Ind., 
and to Owensboro, Ky. Fares natu- 
rally vary in accordance with the 
length of trips and the cabin cate- 
gory. Details are available from 
the Greene Line Steamers, Inc., 
Foot of Main St., Cincinnati. 

Riverboat fans are enthusiastic 
over the daily two-and-a-half-hour 
cruise around New Orleans harbor 
aboard the _ five-deck President. 
Some 30 miles are covered on this 
Mississippi River trip which begins 
daily at 2:30 p.m. from the Canal 
St. docks. The ship’s capacity is 
3,000 passengers. At least 100 New 
Orleans sights are pointed out by 
the ship guide. Fare is $2.50 plus 
tax 

At St. Louis, the Admiral goes 
out for afternoon cruises during 
summer. Advertised as the most 
modern sidewheeler on the Father 
of Waters, the Admiral is the na- 
tion’s largest all-steel inland river- 
boat—375 feet long—and is twice 
the size of the Avalon, with a pas- 
senger capacity of 4,000 on five 
decks. Three decks have restaurant 
services and another contains an 
enormous ballroom where 2,000 
people can sway to tunes by a 
twelve-piece orchestra. Fare for 
adults is $1.00 and that includes the 
privilege of dancing. 

Below the Vicksburg, Miss., bluffs 
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is usually docked the mighty 
Sprague—largest sternwheel tow- 
boat ever built. Launched in 1902 
at Dubuque, lowa, the Sprague is 
familiarly called “Big Mama” be- 
cause of her tremendous hauling 
capacity when she reigned as queen 
of the rivers. Her original paddle- 
wheel was 44 feet in diameter but 
later it was reduced to 40. However, 
it remains 38 feet high. The boat’s 
overall length is 318 feet, including 
a 61-foot beam. The Sprague holds 
the world’s marine record for car- 
rying 11,000,000 gallons of oil in 
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nineteen barges on a single trip, 
and for lugging on another trip a 
total of 56 coal boats and four fuel 
barges—a total tonnage of 67,307— 
from Louisville, Ky., to New Or- 
leans. 

After “Big Mama” was retired, 
her owner, the Standard Oil Co., 
gave the ship to the city of Vicks- 
burg. She was converted into the 
Mississippi River Hall of Fame 
and Museum of River History. 
Visitors tour the huge ship daily 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admis- 
sion is 50 cents for adults, ten cents 


‘the ship to recall the gay days of the ~ 


set 


f 


for children under twelve years of 
age. About 40,000 people board the 
Sprague every year. q 
During. March, the Sprague be- 
comes a showboat for a series of per-_ 
formances by the Dixie Players who: 
revive the Gay Nineties classic, ~ 
Gold in the Hills. Audience Ca- 
pacity is 200, with admission being 
$2.00. 
The Sprague is leaving Vicksburg | 
this year to participate in the 200th — 
anniversary celebration of Pitts- 
burgh where she used to stop dur-_ 
ing her more active’ days. The 
sternwheeler will be cleaned and~ 
improved before she becomes a 
main attraction of the Bicentennial — 
Gateway Festival at the confluence — 
of the Monongahela and Allegheny © 
Rivers. The Sprague serves Bicen- — 
tennial celebrants as a floating res- ~ 
taurant, river museum and exhibit — 
area with a theater, movie, lounges — 
and souvenir stands. 4 
A 60-year-old Mississippi stern-\— 
wheeler, also built in Dubuque, 
was one of the hits of the 100th — 
anniversary of Minnesota’s admis- — 
sion to the Union celebrated dur- 
ing 1958. The vessel, formerly 
known as the Gen. John Newton, 
was converted into the Minnesota 
Centennial Showboat. More than 
20,000 people in eight river cities — 
attended 103 performances of the 
perennial favorite, Under the Gas- 
light. Ninety-seven performances 
played to standing room only, and~ 
when the vessel was anchored at 
Minneapolis a record was set for 
the longest theater run in the city’s 
history. 
Many thousands of visitors toured 


elegant river showboats. After the 
Centennial was concluded, the 
Showboat was sent for repairs and 
painting in preparation for this — 
summer’s performances of shows at — 
Mississippi towns. The boat is oper- — 
ated by the University of Minne- 
sota and the casts are comprised of 
drama students. 

Whereas in 1910 there were 21 
showboats touring America’s great 
rivers, not one of them is still regu-_ 
larly sailing the circuit. Last was the — 
old Majestic which was sponsored 
by Hiram College in Ohio with the 
cooperation of Kent State Univer- 
sity until this year. Another old — 
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Affectionately called Big Mama, 57-year-old 
Sprague is floating museum of river history. 


riverboat, the Golden Rod, is 
moored at a Mississippi River dock 
at St. Louis. Occasional perform- 
ances are given in the Golden Rod’s 
main deck theater where 500 peo- 
ple are accommodated with 480 
more seated in the balcony. 
The sternwheeler Suwanee floats 
on quiet waters just northeast of 
Greenfield Village, restored by Hen- 
ry Ford at Dearborn, Mich. Visitors 
have been taken on regularly sched- 
uled rides since 1954. Last year a 
total of 99,500 people made the 
fifteen-minute cruises on the circu- 
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Wood-fired packet Suwanee cruises lake at Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Mich., through summer, fall. 


Popular excursion paddlewheeler Avalon sails out of Cincinnati, can carry 1,370 passengers. 


lar Suwanee Lagoon. The small 
_ wood-fired packet with a four-man 
crew operates on weekends from 
early spring until June 15, daily 
from then until Labor Day, and 
weekends until the first of Novem- 
ber. Trips start every twenty min- 
utes from 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
the fare being 25 cents for both 
adults and children. The boat was 
named after the one that Thomas 
Edison often used during winter 
months when he worked at Fort 
Myers, Fla. After the original craft 
had sunk, the engines were raised 


and installed in the 
Suwanee. 

A special attraction for lovers of 
riverboats is featured at the newly 
dedicated million-dollar Stephen 
Foster Memorial in White Springs, 
Fla. A 30-passenger replica of the 
old sternpaddle boats which plied 
the Pedee River—or Suwanee River 
as Stephen Foster called it—takes 
tourists on short trips. Passengers 
hear a rendition of Foster’s The 
Old Folks at Home played on a 97- 
bell carillon, considered the biggest 
musical instrument ever produced 


present 
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in the U.S. and the world’s largest 
carillon in number of bells. The 
fare for the boat ride is 50 cents for 
adults, 35 cents for students. 
Florida visitors also converge on 
the River Queen of Mississippi 
fame, now the top tourist lure at 
Bradenton. During the day, the 


Queen is a dining room, and at, 


night, a cocktail lounge. The main 
deck with dining quarters has been 
air-conditioned. Much has been re- 
stored authentically from the gi- 
gantic sternwheel to the towering 
bow boom. Several of the 170 state- 
rooms are redone in the elegance 
of the golden days of the packets. 
The River Queen has had a diver- 
sified past. Launched in 1923 at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., the ship was 
constructed from plans drawn dur- 
ing the Civil War. Originally 
named the Cape Gurardeau, she 
made many runs between St. Louis 
and Commerce, Mo. In 1935 she 
was sold by the Eagle Packet Co. 
of St., Louis to the Greene Line of 
Cincinnati and christened the Gor- 
don C, Greene. Then she carried 
passengers on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi for short cruises until she was 
sold as a quarter boat for an Ohio 
construction project. Later she was 
bought by citizens of Owensboro, 
Ky., who named her The Stern- 
wheeler and operated a restaurant 
on deck until it was decided to 
berth her at Bradenton in 1956. 
While en route to Bradenton, she 
became the setting at Baton Rouge 
for the motion picture Band of An- 
gels starring Clark Gable. Some 
years previously, Gable had trod her 
decks during the filming of Gone 
with the Wind. She was also photo- 
graphed for the films Steamboat 
"Round the Bend and The Ken- 
tuckian. 

In various parts of the United 


' States, historical groups and mu- 


seums are preserving steamboats 
and varied relics from their era. At 
Marietta, Ohio, the paddlewheeler 
_W. P. Snyder, Jy., is moored on the 
Muskingum River. The public 
visits this museum daily from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., April 1 to Octo- 
ber 31. Admission is 25 cents for 
adults, ten cents for children. The 
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State Historical Society of Iowa 
sponsors summer Mississippi River 
excursions aboard the Rob Roy.IIJ, 
an 81-foot-long paddle ferryboat 
which was converted into a luxuri- 
ous excursion craft. 

Perhaps the most fascinating ex- 
hibit at the Shelburne Museum in 
Shelburne, Vt., is the 53-year-old 
SS Ticonderoga, last and largest of 
the Lake Champlain sidewheelers. 
The 220-foot-long excursion boat 
used to carry a capacity of 1,200 
people on 75-mile trips between 
Westport and St. Alban’s Bay. She 
was the 29th and last steamboat to 
slip down the ways at Shelburne 
Harbor. Her last official journey 
was in 1953 but two years later she 
was hauled over specially laid rail- 
road tracks from Shelburne Har- 
bor to the museum grounds—9,250 
feet away. This herculean task was 
carried out in 66 days during the 
winter of 1955 when the Tz was 
towed overland to the permanent 
berth near another Shelburne 
transported exhibit, the Colchester 
Reef Lighthouse. The Tv traveled 
on a strange journey for a ship but 
it was worth the effort because she 
stands landlocked as a graphic re- 
minder of the grandeur of the Lake 
Champlain steamboats. 

At the recreated Mystic Seaport 
in Connecticut, there is anchored 
another ship of the olden days, the 
Brickerhoff, a paddle ferry. Built 
in 1899, she plied the Hudson Riv- 
er-for years between Poughkeepsie 
and Highland, N.Y. In 1942, the 
Brickerhoff was bought by the city 
of Bridgeport and used on excur- 
sions out to Pleasure Beach. About 
95,000 steam merchant vessels have 
been built in this country during 
the past 150 years and the Bricker- 
hoff is considered the only one to 
have been preserved intact. 

Nostalgic travelers areas frequent 
as excited toddlers aboard the Mark 
Twain, a copy of a nineteenth- 
century sternwheeler that drifts 
through part of Disneyland at Ana- 
heim, Calif., on regular trips during 
the day. 

In this Age of Outer Space, Ameri- 
cans still like the reminiscent ring 
of the calliope and the blasts of the 
whistles on the old riverboats. It’s 
worth searching them out for added 
vacation pleasures. @ 


HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY CARL BREUKER 


Ew Hope in Bucks County, 
N Pennsylvania, has been a 
place of historic interest since 
Colonial times. It was here, for ex- 
ample, that many of the “Durham 
Boats’ were collected, to be used in 
the crossing of the Delaware that 
fateful Christmas Eve of 1776, just 
before the battle of Trenton. New 
Hope was originally called Wells 
Ferry. It was here that the post road 
connecting Philadelphia with New 
York met the Delaware River. As 
a town inevitably grew up around 
the ferry, it took its name from John 
Wells who was the operator from 
1718 to 1747. Wells was followed by 
other ferrymen, and the town name 
changed to that of the operator 
each time. Meanwhile, Benjamin 
Parry, a long-time resident, was the 
owner of the Hope Mills which 
furnished a livelihood for many of 
the townsmen. These mills were de- 
stroyed by fire in the late 1780s, and 
the news that Benjamin Parry was 


~ to rebuild the mills was the occasion 


of great joy and thanksgiving. The 
mills naturally became known as 
the new Hope Mills, and this new 
hope to the townspeople resulted in 
their changing the name of the vil-’ 
lage, in 1790, to New Hope, which 
it has remained ever since. @ 


Note: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the deri- 
vation of place names. Address: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Unaccepted submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. @ 
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the oe Ob course, there 
‘should be white beaches, rolling 
golf courses and perhaps a bit of his-_ 
tory to browse into. i 


_ the: next two ee 
@ mera lets a cat called Shelter Is- 
land out of the bag. 


Tall trees shelter tranquil isle's uncrowded lanes. 


Sheltér Island's two ocean-view golf courses help keep visiting linksmen unlimbered. 


Strolling history buffs find island's past perpetuated in antique architectural examples. 
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Ferries shuttle to Shelter Island from near Sag Harbor, Greenport. 


Prime attraction for sun-tan seekers is isle's calm-surfed beaches. 
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Water sports are enjoyed on seas smoothed by outjutting Long Island. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY AMY CHAMBLISS 


E VISITED Mesa Verde Na- 
W tional Park on a sparkling 

summer day, and looking 
across canyons at its fabulous cliff 
dwellings was like having a glimpse 
into fairyland. They seemed to be 
hanging in air and appeared in- 
credibly delicate. I have looked at 
them many times since in memory, 
and each time I see them they fill me 
with respect and wonder, and with 
pride in what man at his best can 
build. 

Mesa Verde, in the Four Corners 
country of the West, where Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Ari- 
zona meet, is on U.S. Highway 160, 
midway between Mancos and Cor- 
tez, Colorado. It was established as 
a national park in 1906 to protect 
the finest pre-historic Indian cliff 
dwellings in the United States, also 
the largest and best-preserved in the 
world. It likewise contains splendid 
examples of pit houses and surface 
pueblo dwellings. The park area is 
80 square miles and the altitude is 
6,950 feet at headquarters. From 
May 15 to October 15 each year, the 
park offers lodge accommodations, 
camping facilities, guided tours, mu- 
seum exhibits and campfire shows. 


Mesa Verde—its name means 


“green table’—is a plateau about 


fifteen miles long and nine miles 
wide covered with junipers and 
pinons. It rises 2,000 feet above the 
valley on the north and slopes grad- 
ually down to cliffs bordering the 
Mancos River on the south. Twenty 
large and many small canyons are 
found in Mesa Verde. 

The first farming Indians to live 
at Mesa Verde were called Basket 
Makers. From about | to 400 A.D., 
they made their homes in open caves 
and raised corn and squash on the 
mesa top. Pottery was unknown to 
them, but by 700 it came into use, 
along with pit dwellings. In the fol- 
lowing Pueblo period, adobe was 
used to build rectangular houses 
with flat roofs. With time, more 
stone was added to the adobe and 
real masonry resulted. 

During the Eleventh Century 
many Pueblo Indians moved from 


the mesa into caves, considered more ~ 


desirable, and built cliff dwellings. 
By the Twelfth Century, some vil- 
lages had pueblos four stories high. 
Their inhabitants made decorated 
pottery and cotton cloth, were gov- 
erned by a matriarchy, and followed 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 


and members of the National Travel Club 


about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none_can be acknowledged or returned, 


-+TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 


a highly ritualistic religion. But in 
1276 a drought began, with the rain 
deficient for 24 years. Crops failed, 
springs dried up. The villagers left 
their homes to move southward— 
and from Mesa Verde forever. 

Cliff Palace, largest cave dwell- 
ing thus far excavated, lies in the 
east wall of Cliff Canyon. Crescent- 
shaped, it has 200 rooms and 23 
kivas or ceremonial chambers, and 
probably housed 400 persons. Its 
masonry was executed with great 
skill. Spectacular photographs of its 
splendor and elegance can be ob- 
tained by a visitor standing at the 
Sun Temple on the west side of 
Cliff Canyon. Of all the large cliff 
dwellings, Spruce Tree House is the 
best preserved. It has 114 rooms and 
8 kivas. 

A view of this historic, impressive 
area is my choice as one of America’s 
finest travel treats. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 
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The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
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LATTER-DAY 


PARADISE 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


what he was doing in 1847 
when he looked out over the 
present site of Salt Lake City and 
proclaimed, ‘““This is the place!” For 
here, at the base of the towering, 
11,000-foot-high Wasatch Moun- 
tains and on the edge of the con- 
tinent’s largest salt lake, lies one of 
‘the West’s most grandiose vacation 
areas. Indeed, Salt Lake City and its 
environs not only will delight you 
on one visit but the region is quite 
likely to keep calling you back for 
many more. And that, after all, is the 
most crucial test for any vacation 
locale to pass. 

You may explore an underground 
cavern high in a mountain, bob like 
a cork in saline waters, look at one 
of the world’s most impressive reli- 
gious structures, play in summer- 

cool mountain forests or zip, In win- 
ter, over glistening ski trails, see a 
rare liger, gaze at an awesome man- 
made canyon or motor through 
equally impressive natural ones, 
purchase unusual Mormon handi- 
crafts, participate in fun-filled festi- 
vals, soak up historic lore by the 
- wagon-load, inspect mighty indus- 
' trial plants, drive over roads that 
_ will make your hair stand as rigid 
~ as icicles, or go fishing, camping, 
picnicking, hiking or play at other 
sports until you're exhausted—and 
‘still you have plenty left over for 
several other Salt Lake City so- 
_ journs. 


f 
‘ 
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Bee YOUNG certainly knew 


Only minutes from Mormon Temple, top, Big Cottonwood Canyon has playgrounds, bridle paths. 


f 
‘ 
on 


Buoyant bobbing in 


briny Great Salt Lake is only 15 miles from city. 


Emigration Canyon monument commemorates Mormons of 1847. 


Eagle Gate in Salt Lake was entrance to Brigham Young's estate. 
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In some respects, the capital city 
of Utah is an all-year tourist com- 
munity. But—let’s face it—the most 
favored seasons are summer and late 
spring and early fall, the latter two 
times of the year, by the way, being 
the choicest as the weather is pleas- 
ant and accommodations are less 


crowded>And speaking of accommo- 


dations, don’t worry about finding 
a nice place that fits your budget. 
There are innumerable good motels 
ranging from neat low-cost estab- 
lishments to more expensive, plush 
ones. Rates for doubles run from 
$5.00-$16.00, but $8.00-$10.00 is 
about average. What’s more, Salt 
Lake City restaurants provide the 
kind of meals that add the nee a 
fillip to any trip. 

If rushed for time, you can cover 
the highlights of the Salt Lake area 
in two or three days, but you'll have 
to gloss over or bypass many of the 
magnets. A minimum of a week is 
better for a first visit, and that will 
still leave plenty to do and see on 
return trips, especially if you want 
to indulge in the regional recrea- 
tion. 

A good way to get into the swing 
of things—whether you’ve driven 
out In your own car or depended on 
public transportation—is to take one 
of the Gray Line tours. Quite a few 
are available and range in price and 
time from $2.90 to $10.50 and two 
and a half hours to all day. They 
give you the “feel” of the section and 
help to point up some of the spots 
at which you'll want to Bide more 
time. 

Maybe, though, you don’t like 
being herded around. If so, start. 
your sightseeing in the heart of 
the city—Temple Square. Here in 
a ten-acre, exquisitely landscaped 
area at Main St. and South Temple 
is the home of the Church of the 
Latter-day Saints. With its six shaft- 
like spires rising some 212 feet above 
the walled square, the $4,000,000 
Mormon Temple dominates the 
section as one of the nation’s most 
imposing religious structures. Un- 
fortunately for sightseers, the Tem- 
ple is closed to all but Mormons, but 
the nearby Tabernacle and Bureau 
of Information are open—as are the 
beautiful grounds. Go first to the 
Bureau, just inside the main gate, 
where guided tours are available. 
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Take time, though, to inspect its 
array of Mormon pioneer relics, 
handicrafts and other exhibits that 
tell the story of the state’s coura- 
geous past. And look at the city’s 
oldest building—a log structure now 
protected by an impressive pergola. 

Strolling through the grounds, 
you'll see statues of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, the founders of the 
Mormon religion, and the unique 
Seagull Monument which, said to be 
the nation’s only monument to 


_ birds, commemorates the saving by 


flocks of seagulls of Mormon crops 
attacked by hordes of crickets in the 
fateful second year of the settlement. 
And you can visit the Tabernacle, 
a huge domed building with re- 
markable acoustics, seats for some 
8,000 persons and one of the world’s 
finest organs. The famed Taber- 
nacle Choir broadcasts from here 
each Sunday, and during the sum- 
mer you can listen to organ recitals 
each weekday at noon, on Sundays 
at 4:00 p.m. and every evening ex- 
cept Thursday. 

A few blocks north stands the hill- 
top State Capitol, even more domi- 
nant on the Salt Lake City skyline 
than the Mormon Temple. There 
are terrific views from here of the 
metropolis, the huge salt basin and 


-mountains—and some other_note- 


worthy sights. For example, you may 
look at the Gold Room used for 
state occasions and receptions. Cost- 
ing $65,000 in 1916, it’s now worth 
twice that amount with its gold 
decorations, French mirrors, gold 
and crystal chandeliers, native mar- 
ble, Templeton rug, ceiling paint- 
ing and other costly furnishings. 
Elsewhere in the capitol are some 
interesting murals and displays on 


the state’s industries and _ history. 


‘Nearby, the Pioneer Memorial 
Building—a replica of the old Salt 
Lake Theater—contains more than 


_ 7,000 pioneer relics comprising one 


‘of the West’s best collections of its 


} type. 


_ Ashort drive east takes you to the 
campus of the University of Utah 
where two good museums deserve 
‘inspection. They are the Utah State 
Museum of Fine Arts featuring the 
Richard A. Hudnut collection of 
seventeenth-century paintings and 
tapestries, and the University 
Geology Museum which shows off, 
e 
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Pride of University of Utah, huge Student Union has floor space equal to three football fields. 


among other things, some almost 
complete dinosaur skeletons. 

As you motor around between 
these three main points, you can add 
some variety by seeing the lovely 
residential districts, the Eagle Gate 
which was once the entrance to 
Young’s estate, the historic Beehive 
and Lion Houses, and the Office 
Building of the Latter-day Saints 
Church. Then, if you’d like to relax, 
head for 110-acre Liberty Park at 
5th East St. and 9th South St. Shaded 
walks lead past flower-bordered 
lawns, part of the old pioneer mill, 


a small aviary and zoo, and—for rec- 
reation—a boating lake, swimming 
pools and picnic sites. 

For a complete change of pace, 
no matter how short your stay may 
be, don’t overlook Bingham Canyon 
and its copper mine, some 28 miles 
southwest of the city. Jammed into 
a tight, V-shaped gulch with its 
buildings stretched out along a six- 
mile long main street, the town is 
one of the nation’s most unusual 
settlements. Weathered stores and 
homes reek with old-time atmos- 
phere, and friendly youngsters, who 
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PARADISE 


scramble up to your car to sell speci- 
mens of pretty rocks, are quite like- 
ly to give them out as free souvenirs 
if you refuse to buy. The huge open 
copper pit above town is an awe- 
some sight. Shaped like an immense 
terraced amphitheater, it’s almost 
two miles wide and a mile long. 
About 3:30 p.m. each day, mighty 
dynamite blasts crumble more ore 
to be added to the 1,750,000,000 
tons already taken out, and it’s pos- 
sible to watch the gigantic opera- 
tions from an observation deck. 

Returning to Salt Lake City, 
drive north through Magna and 
Garfield to 35-mile-wide, 75-mile- 
long Great Salt Lake for another 
rare treat: floating in the highly 
saline waters where you need a good- 
sized anchor to sink beneath the sur- 
face. Black Rock and Sunset beaches 
are also good places to bathe. Along 
the way, there are numerous salt 
works which can be inspected. 

For concentration on some of the 
top-quality recreation, there’s a 
batch of golf courses near the down- 
town area, if that sport is your forte. 
But perhaps you'll find more diver- 
sion by heading for some of the half 
dozen canyons that cut the Wasatch 
Mountains east of Salt Lake City. 
Farthest south is Little Cottonwood 
Canyon, about 25 miles away, where 
the old silver camp of Alta is now 
one of the west’s prime winter ski 
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resorts. In summer, numerous camp- 
ing and picnic sites make delightful 
bases for exploring the pine-covered 
mountains. Just over the hill, so to 
speak, but reached via its own road, 
lies Big Cottonwood Canyon with 
the Alpine-like village of Brighton. 
Ski lifts up towering Mount Milli- 
cent and Mount Majestic serve win- 
ter skiers or, from June through 
August, provide a thrilling ride for 
warm-weather sightseers. Numerous 
camp and picnic grounds, complete 
with the usual facilities and play- 
grounds, dot the canyon, and miles 
of well-maintained hiking trails lead 
to odd geological formations and 
other high mountain sights. 

You might also go to Mill Creek, 
Parley’s, Emigration or City Creek 
Canyons. Each has distinctive attrac- 
tions in addition to outdoor fun 
by the carload. For example, at the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon rises 
the heroic-style ““This is the Place” 
Monument, marking the approxi- 
mate location of the pioneers’ first 
view of the region. And have no 
doubt about it: that view is mar- 
velous as you look out over the city, 
salt flats, lake and horizon-cutting 
mountain ranges. Nearby is a new 
“educative center,’ built by the 
State Park Commission, where 
guides, maps and other aids explain 
the historic background. Next door, 
you'll find Hogle Gardens Zoo, a 
winsome spot with picnic grounds, 
a variety of animals from all over 
the world, children’s fairytale zoo, 
and that rare liger whose daddy was 
a lion and whose mommy was a 
tiger. When we saw him, he seemed 
like the meekest animal in the 
world despite his ferocious back- 
ground. 

How about that cave in the moun- 
tain? Plan at least a day as you'll 
be motoring over one of America’s 
most impressive mountain roads. 
Your route is the 40-mile Alpine 
Loop Drive that begins near Ameri- 
can Fork, a little more than half an 
hour south of the city. The road 
snakes up rugged American Fork 
Canyon with its eye-bulging vistas 
to Timpanogos Cave National 
Monument on the side of 11,750- 
foot high Mt. Timpanogos. Here 
you park the car, pay the 50-cent ad- 
mission fee, and hike up a one-and- 
a-half mile long trail, full of more 


majestic views, to the cavern’s en-- 
trance. The cave, with a tempera- — 
ture of about 42°, is lighted and 
features fascinating white and pink 
translucent stalagmites, stalactites - 
and other formations. 

From the monument, the road 
twists still higher through pine and — 
aspen forests, then tumbles down 
the other side through Aspen — 
Grove—waterfalls, picnic and camp — 
sites, hiking trails and summer the- 
ater activities—to Wildwood, a sum- 
mer resort on the Provo River. The — 
stream, famous for its fishing, curli- 
cues along the highway through nar- 
row Provo Canyon and into Provo 
where you turn north back to Salt 
Lake City. 

If you’d really like to get away 
from it all in God-given back coun- 
try where nature is an intimate com- 
panion, mark down the Grand- ~ 
daddy Lakes primitive region, 80 
miles east of Salt Lake City, where 
horseback riding or hiking are the 
only means of access to unspoiled 
landscapes dotted with hundreds of 
lakes teeming with trout. 

Closer in is Rockport Lake State 
Park, about 40 miles east of Salt 
Lake City, located near Wanship on 
the Weber River. A reclamation 
dam here has formed a lake approxi- 
mately ten miles long, blue-hued 
and rimmed by magnificent moun-_ 
tains. For water-skiing, boating and | 
fishing it is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

Even with all this, there’s plenty 
left to do and see. A brief checklist 
includes hot springs swimming near 
Heber, the big amusement park of 


~ Lagoon half-way to Ogden, the Bear 


River Migratory Bird Refuge where 
some 2,000,000 ducks and geese 
gather west of Brigham City, Ogden 
with its scenic and recreation-filled 
canyon, the Bonneville Salt Flats 
where many world speed records 
have been set, tours of steel mills 
near Provo, the 100-year-old Pony 
Express and Overland Stage at Fair- 
field, and recreation on big Utah 
Lake south of American Fork. 

All of which proves that the capi- 
tal of the Beehive State is buzzing 
with vacation allurements. And 
once you've left the region, you'll be 
like the honey maker eager to flit 
back to the Queen Bee which, in this 
case, is Salt Lake City. @ 
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BY ARTHUR R. PASTORE, JR. 


NE FINE sunny morning, I 

joined a throng of nearly 2,000 

people bound for an all-day 
outing on Bob-Lo Island, some 
eighteen miles down the Detroit 
River and the motor capital’s inter- 
national playground, but a world 
away from the hustle and bustle of 
twentieth-century civilization. 

It was around ten in the morning 
when I boarded one of the trim, 
white excursion boats of the Brown- 
ing Line from the foot of Detroit’s 
busy Woodward Avenue. These 
Bob-Lo boats leave Detroit at 10:00 
a.m., and continue more or less on 
the hour throughout the day up un- 
til 9:00 p.m., when a moonlight 
river cruise is scheduled. Also, the 
company schedules a special star- 
light trip late Saturday nights, sail- 
ing from the city at 10:00 p.m. 
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Roundtrip fares are reasonable 
enough—$1.50 for grownups, and 
half-price for kids, except for the 
late Saturday night cruise which is 
25 cents more, with no extra charge 
for the moonlight and gaiety that 
goes along with the price of the tick- 
et. It takes only an hour and a half 
to reach Bob-Lo Island from De- 


“troit. 


Once aboard, and after the gang- 
plank has been cleared away, you 
get the feeling of a gay, Caribbean 
cruise, with all the trappings of a 
bon voyage party. Of course, there 
are observation decks, filled with 
deck chairs, soft-drink snack bars, 
and even an orchestra to provide 
music for dancing on night cruises. 

Like most international sea-going 
cruises, the Bob-Lo boats get thou- 
sands of Detroiters off on a long 
weekend as well as a number of out- 
of-town travelers visiting Detroit for 


a vacation, plus a sprinkling of 
Canadian and foreign travelers who 
consider this day-long trip one of the 
highlights to a visit to the Michigan 
city. Last year, more than half a mil- 
lion people packed the Bob-Lo Boat 
Company liners, and this year the 
number is expected to be even larg- 
er: 

For camera bugs, this boat trip is 
a delightful field day for pictures of 
passing ships of all types—tankers, 
freighters, passenger boats plying 
the international route between the 
lakes on Detroit’s busy river life-line 
of commerce. Shipping people claim 
the Detroit River—the international 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada—is one of the busiest 
rivers in the world, and when you 
see the heavy parade of ships, you'll 
readily agree. Along the shoreline, 
you pass Detroit's mighty auto 
plants, and can see the gigantic Ford 
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PLAYGROUND 


River Rouge plant and other assem- 
bly-line factories. 

You’re so busy watching all the 
passing points of interest, maritime 
and shoreline, on this colorful 
eighteen-mile journey that before 
you know it sailors are getting the 


gangway ready, and the big, white - 


boat is already edging into the dock 
at Bob-Lo Island, a fascinating rec- 
reation playground. 

Whatever your pleasure, Bob-Lo 
Island has it. Before you head for 
the shady trees of some 36 private 
picnic groves, which are complete 
with open fireplaces and long tables, 
you can go to the sports regions of 
the vast vacation land, where five 
huge grandstands hold thousands of 
spectators for the big events staged 
during spring and summer months, 
or else you can make immediately 
for some 26 baseball diamonds and 
go in for a spirited nine innings of 
softball or baseball thrills. For the 
more relaxed sports-minded visitors, 
there are numerous horseshoe pitch- 
ing courts. If tennis is your whim, 
any number of courts are available. 
Games equipment can be rented for 
reasonable fees. And, of course, 
there are dining rooms, cafeterias 
and coffee shops for the hungry and 
thirsty. Those on a budget. can 
either take along their own picnic 
basket or buy a box lunch cheaply 
from a number of concessions in the 
area. 

As you might expect, there is an 
amusement park located at Bob-Lo 


and quite a mad place it is, too. For 


the kids and their parents, this is 
a hundred Coney Islands rolled into 
one—all the conventional rides, like 
merry-go-rounds, whips, loop-the- 
loops, scenic railways, fun houses 
and Ferris wheel. Some of the rides 
are new and different, such as the 
novel Satellite Jet from Germany, 
where you are invited for a few cents 
to become your own pilot and try 
your skill at piloting a complicated 
device that simulates a jet-powered 
plane. 

You don’t have to wear out shoe 
leather, either, walking around the 
acres of amusement park. A color- 
ful scenic railway jogs you around 
the 240-acre island, with stations at 
the amusement park, past the histor- 


ic blockhouse, the lighthouse, and 
the international memorial monu- 
ment dedicated to the sailors of the 
U.S. and Canada who have lost their 
lives in the inland waterways and 
the fabulous Great Lakes which are 
spread across the two countries. The 
scenic railway is extensive and leads 
all the way to the far end of the is- 
land. 

A fine historical reminder of old 
frontier days is the impressive log- 
built blockhouse on Bob-Lo, the 
last remaining one of the days of the 
Canadian Rebellion of 1837-38. It 
is complete with loop-holes so the 
settlers could poke out their long 
flint-lock rifles and fire down from 
the second story on attackers of the 
fort. Even fires could be easily put 
out at the base of the structure from 
the vantage points at the top. Some 
of the openings in the Bob-Lo block- 
house are able to provide space for 
cannon shots, but the majority of 
them are just big enough to thrust 
a long rifle through. 

In frontier times, these block- 
houses could be built in short order 
as there were miles of timberland 
in the vicinity, and until the days of 
heavy fire power and long-cabin 
structures could withstand most on- 
slaughts of rifle and small cannon. 
Blockhouses like the one still stand- 
ing at Bob-Lo Island were abundant, 
all along the north frontier about a’ 
hundred years ago. 

Bob-Lo’s fortress is an impressive 
reminder of Detroit’s colorful, his- 
tory. Detroit’s first explorers did not 
leave their mark, as they were large- 
ly trappers and fur traders. But in 
1603, the famous French explorer, 
Champlain, visited Indian territory 
here, and ancient records show that 
the navigator stopped in the Detroit 
region around 1611 or 1612. Later 
came Cadillac, Detroit's founder, 
who apparently knew the Bob-Lo’ 
region well, for he wrote back to his 
friends in France of “the dainty is- 
lands of the Detroit (River) — 
abounding with animal life from 
the daring roebuck to the soaring 
turkey gobbler...” 

Today, Bob-Lo—a corruption of 
Bois Blanc, meaning white wood— 
is a happy excursion ground, and 
the best $1.50 bargain any interna- 
tional traveler can get for his 
money. 
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BY BIL GILBERT 


With route carefully selected, canoe cruising 
permits safe water travel for whole family. 


ECENTLY four of us living in 

the Washington, D.C., area 

organized an informal class in 
canoe cruising, the technique of 
traveling wilderness rivers. We had 
explored many of the streams in the 
Appalachians and fancied ourselves 
as white-water men—white water de- 
scribing the churning turbulence 
created by fast streams as they crash 
down over ledges and boulders. 
White-water canoeing is the sport 
or madness of negotiating such 
rapids while remaining intact and 
in a canoe. Canoe cruising, on the 
other hand, is simply traveling on 
wilderness rivers, not necessarily 
shooting the rapids. Cruising is to 
white water as, for example, a dog 
sled trek is to a bobsled run. 

Our class was held in the rocky 
gorge of the Potomac River, a few 
miles outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. We planned three weekend 
instruction periods. There was no 


advance publicity, except word of 
mouth, and we thought twelve 
pupils would make a good group. 
On the first morning we were met 
by 40 eager students. This surpris- 
ing and unexpected interest led d1- 
rectly to the formation of a new 
recreation group, the Canoe Cruis- 
ers Association of Washington, D.C. 
Since then, some 200 paddlers 
have joined the CCA. The Associa- 
tion sponsors twice-a-month cruises 
which -have brought more than a 
thousand enthusiasts to wilderness 
rivers and streams of the area. The 
original instruction course is of- 
fered every summer. The CCA 
holds an annual White Water Race, 
an eight-mile test through the rap- 
ids of the Potomac gorge, and the 
run draws entrants from most of 
the eastern states. A slalom event has 
also been organized. Canoe slalom 
is similar to the ski event, the aim 
being to maneuver through a tight, 


Club cruises add companionship to pleasures of canoeing, enable members to exchange tips. 


marked maze of rapids, rocks and 
currents in the fastest time. 

As we later found out, our ex- 
perience is not unique. Almost 
every large city in the east, as well 
as in other sections, has a cruising 
or white-water canoe group. Many 
are older, bigger and have more 
ambitious programs than the Wash- 
ington association. All have experi- 
enced great growth during the past 
decade. Though they are out for 
sport rather than scalps, it is likely 
that there are now more paddlers 
_ exploring America’s wilderness 
streams than in the days of Natty 
Bumppo and the faithful Uncas. 

Today, the canoe continues to be 
used not out of romantic or anti- 
quarian sentiment but simply be- 
cause there has never been a better 
vehicle for penetrating roadless, 
trailless wilderness. A canoe moves 
and maneuvers in a few inches of 
water but can carry cargoes that a 
man can’t lift, let alone pack. A 
canoe is light enough to be carried 
by a single man, but strong enough 
to stand the pounding of white 
water smashing through narrow 
gorges. A canoe can be paddled, 
poled, sailed, sculled, pushed and 
dragged. A child can learn to man- 
age a canoe in calm water, but 
under more difficult conditions 
canoeing demands all the skill, 
nerve and endurance of a veteran 
adventurer. 

The canoe is popular and neces- 
sary today, as it was in frontier 
times, because many people have an 
intense desire to get into wilder- 
ness areas that are impassable for 
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other means of transport. Two cen- 
turies ago paddlers sought fur and 
fame, now they look for fun and a 
certain peace of mind. 

Fortunately, most Americans live 
within reasonable distance of areas 
which, considering the bullish con- 
ditions of modern mountaineering, 
have probably seen fewer people in 
recent decades than, say, the slopes 
of Mt. Everest. Wild lands are still 
here but it takes a bit more doing 
to reach them than it once did. 
There is rugged land left in all 
parts of the nation, but particu- 
larly in the highlands which have 
been avoided by the tractor and 
bulldozer because they are eco- 
nomically unattractive. The great 
Appalachian chain, stretching from 
Maine to Georgia, is a fine exam- 
ple of the tenacity of wilderness. 
Many of these eastern ridges, val- 
leys and foothills are little changed 
since the time of the first white 
settlers, even though they lay in 
the midst of heavily populated and 
industrialized regions. Dwellers of 
the great urban complexes are find- 
ing that with a certain amount of 
determination and ingenuity they 
can leave work on a Friday, spend 
two days in country wild enough 
for any son of Daniel Boone and 
return to their job Monday, psy- 
chologically refreshed if perhaps 
physically tired. 

A topographic chart (the road- 
map of the wilderness) describing 
a wild section is, almost by defini- 
tion, unmarked with highways but 
it is usually cross-hatched with the 
erratic blue lines of creeks, streams 


and rivers. Some of these are too 
small, too rocky or too swift, but 
many will float a canoe, paddler 
and gear. 

River-cruising canoes. range in 
length from thirteen to eighteen, 
feet and in weight from 40 to 120 
pounds. Small, light canoes have 
the greatest maneuverability but 


“the least stability. The thirteen-to- 


fifteen-foot canoes are used by ex- 
perienced cruisers who are challeng- ’ 
ing rugged, twisting., white-water 
streams. New paddlers and those 
who plan family cruises should 
avoid these cockleshell models and 
the fast water for which they are 
designed. A larger canoe is more 
cumbersome, but it is safer and ob- 
viously will float more cargo. An 
eighteen-foot canoe, for example, 
can carry a man, his wife, two chil- 
dren and their gear for a three-or- 
four-day trip. 

Canvas, aluminum and fiberglass 
are the most common materials for 
cruising canoes. Tradition favors 
canvas. Also, many believe that 
a canvas surface provides optimum 
maneuverability. However, canvas 
canoes are easier to damage and 
are relatively heavy. Aluminum is 
light and strong but it will punc- 
ture on sharp rocks and presents 
more of a patching problem than 
the other materials. Fiberglass is as 
durable and light as aluminum and ~ 
can be temporarily patched in a few 
minutes. 

New, factory-made canoes cost 
between $200 and $300. A solid, 
serviceable, used canoe seldom sells 


-for less than $100. This relatively 


high price has stimulated do-it- 
yourself canoe making. Fiberglass 
(available at most marine and boat 
centers) is perhaps the best and 
easiest material for such a. project. 
Old canoe| frames can be salvaged - 
outright or purchased for a few 
dollars. After rotted canvas and 
planking are removed, fiberglass 
fabric and resin can be laid direct- 
ly on the ribs. Assuming $10.00 is 
paid for the hulk, a fiberglass ca- 
noe, lightweight and durable, can 
be built for about $40.00 and fifteen 
or twenty hours of sticky work. 
Canoe paddles should be about 
two inches shorter in length than 
the height of the user. The type 
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of paddle is largely a matter of per- 


sonal preference. Spruce paddles 


{ 


| boulder is disclosed by a tell-tale 
_ back-eddy. A slick dark tongue of 


water in the midst of foam and 
\ over a saw-toothed ledge. This 
_ knowledge is only learned on the 


are light but break easily. Ash and 
maple make strong but heavy pad- 
dles. Since paddles are often used 
to pole, pry and fend off, they have 
a short life expectancy and it is 
well to carry at least one extra on 
a cruise. 

River cruisers prefer their ca- 
noes without keels. A keel helps 
hold a canoe on a straight line in 
lake or slack-water paddling. How- 
ever, this is a disadvantage in twist- 
ing stream currents. There the need 
is for quick changes of direction 
rather than a steady course. 

Current, and its action in. nar- 
row, obstacle-strewn channels, dis- 
tinguishes stream cruising from the 
much easier slack-water paddling. 
Current can be either friend or 
foe and the need to handle your- 
self properly has brought about a 
variety of fast-water canoeing 
strokes. There are many exotic 
names and refinements for these 
strokes but in general a good cruiser 
must be able to make his canoe go 

forward, backwards and sidewise at 
different rates of speed. He must 
be able to turn quickly, using the 
bow, stern and center of the canoe 
as a pivot point. 

There are excellent “books~ de- 
scribing canoe strokes and _tech- 
niques. However, it is usually 
quicker and easier to get first-hand 
instruction from an experienced 

_ paddler or in a class. In many areas 
the Red Cross water safety program 
includes general canoe instruction. 
Affiliates of the American Canoe 
Association and the American 

_White Water Association as well as 

independent local groups such as 


| the Washington Canoe. Cruisers 
_ sponsor periodic classes in wilder- 


ness paddling techniques. 
The ability to “read water’ is 


| one of the most useful skills that 
_ experience brings. Depth can be 
__ judged by the cross-chop of surface 


turbulence. A submerged, secret 


‘spray may indicate a safe passage 


river and it is recalled vividly as 
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Lightweight modern canoes, assist from small- 
fry prevent portages from turning into work. 


the slow, careless student can be 
penalized by a sudden, unceremoni- 
ous dunking. 

Canoeing can be an all-year sport 
but normally the best cruising is in 
the spring, early summer and fall. 
Ice and bad weather make mid- 
winter expeditions more a test of 
stamina than skill. In July and 
August many of the smaller streams 
dry to a bare trickle and the cruiser 
must take to the bigger, more 
placid, less wild rivers. 

Local canoe clubs and individuals 
often maintain a file on the charac- 
teristics of area streams, noting 
such factors as bad drops, normal 
water levels, high and low level ex- 
tremes. A beginner is foolish to 
commence his explorations on an 
unknown stream. Pre-knowledge of 
an area is not only important from 
a safety standpoint but also in re- 
spect to good camping spots, scenic 
splendor, etc. 

Camping gear, food and equip- 
ment carried on a canoe cruise is 
similar to that used on any other 
outdoor expedition. However, gear 
should be stowed in waterproof 
bags and lashed to the canoe. Up- 
sets do occur. A paste of dissolved 
pancake flour, drowned bacon and 
diluted match heads has _ never 
placed high on the gourmet’s honor 
role. A special bit of cruising gear 
is a patching kit for emergency re- 
pairs. Canvas, fiberglass, plastic fold 
solders, marine glues and water- 
proof adhesive tape all can be used 
for temporary patches. 

Physically, canoe cruising is not 
as safe as watching TV, but it is 
unquestionably less risky than turn- 
pike driving. There are bad canoe 
accidents but they usually involve 
paddlers who have made no effort 
to understand or prepare them- 
selves for the sport. There are no 
more inherent dangers in cruising 
than any other vigorous outdoor 
activity. A certain amount of com- 
mon sense and prudence reduce the 
risks to a reasonable level. 

The cardinal safety rule of ca- 
noeing is not to overmatch yourself 


against water which is beyond your 
experience or skill. Initially, you 
should avoid unknown streams or 
those of sinister reputation. How- 
ever, even relatively gentle streams 
may have some rapids or white 
water, which should be approached 
respectfully. The dangers that the 
inexperienced often fear are almost 
non-existent. On a narrow wilder- 
ness river even small rapids sound 
like Niagaras and are heard long 
before they are seen. Unless he is 
absolutely familiar with the water, 
a prudent cruiser beaches his canoe 
upstream and scouts the fall line on 
foot. The essential thrill of white- 
water canoeing is spotting and_ 
negotiating a passage through rap- 
ids. If, however, the water appears 
too ferocious, canoes should be 
“lined” through the falls. In this 
operation, a bow and stern painter 
are held from shore and used to 
steer or “line’’ the canoe over the 
rough water. Two lines are essen- 
tial. If one end of the canoe remains 
free it is at the mercy of currents and 
rocks. 

Most upsets are in shallow water 
where cross-currents and turbulence 


Al 


CANOEING 


are strong and erratic. Although 
you seldom have to—or can—swim 
out of a rapids, it is unwise to take 
a non-swimmer on a_fast-water 
cruise. The ability to swim quells 
panic even when the water is no 
more than waist deep. Many cruis- 
ers wear life jackets. They buoy 
both the body and confidence and 
also protect the back from sharp 
rocks. Canvas sneakers are worn 
for both safety and comfort. Cruis- 
ing demands a certain amount of 
wading, pushing canoes free of bars 
or ledges, landing on shallow 
beaches. Heavy boots are quickly 
soaked and slowly dried. Also, in a 
capsize, hiking boots are like twin 
anchors lashed to the feet. 

There are other obvious safety 
precautions which apply to other 
water sports as well as canoeing. 
Don’t overload. Don’t practice gym- 
nastics in a canoe. Stop immediately 
for repairs. If a capsize occurs in 
deep water, hang on to the buoyant 
canoe rather than attempt a spec- 
tacular swimming effort. A basic 
wilderness rule which applies to 
cruising is simply—don’t travel 
alone. Minor difficulties can be 
compounded disastrously even for 
an experienced woodsman if he is 
alone in an isolated area. Not only 
is there safety in numbers for the 


cruiser, but also a certain amount 
of convenience. At the end of a 
cruise there is a problem of how to 
get back to the starting point or 
home. Cruisers whose explorations 
are usually limited to weekends and 
must drive some distance to find 
wilderness have solved the problem 


with the car shuttle. One car in the _ 


party does not carry a canoe. It is 
parked at the take-out point. At the 


‘end of the cruise this car is used to 


take all the drivers back to the 
starting point where they retrieve 
their cars and drive back to load on 
their canoes and gear. The shuttle 
is complicated, both in explanation 
and sometimes in practice, but it 
saves a lot of hiking, walking and 
time. 

Because of its well-publicized, 
spectacular aspects there is a feel- 
ing that while wilderness canoeing 
may have its points, it is essentially 
a sport for tough types. Admittedly 
it takes a certain verve to challenge 
a brawling white-water river. How- 
ever, it is possible to enjoy wilder- 
ness cruising without a spectacular 
battle against the forces of nature. 
Perhaps this season’s most pleasant 
trip was made with my four-year- 
old son and an 83-year-old friend. 
Each was delighted with the lazy 
two-day trip and both wielded an 
enthusiastic if intermittent bow 
paddle. 
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With three youngsters, my wife 
and I have found, along with many 
others, that canoe cruising has much 
to recommend it as family recrea- 
tion. A family with a canoe can 
enter wild areas that would be im- 
possible for them to reach otherwise. 
Anyone who has back-packed the 
special impediments of a five-year- 
old, food, vitamin drops and three 
changes of clothes, can appreciate 
the luxury and necessity of a canoe. 
While a canoe trip meed not be any 
more difficult for a youngster than 
riding in the back seat of an auto, 
even the very young can be some- 
thing more than passengers, pad- 
dling as much as they want or are 
able. Also, cruising is a good, long- 
term family activity. As children 
grow older and the family becomes 
more adept, expeditions of greater 
excitement and difficulty can be 
planned. As long as fast, white water 
spills down wilderness stream beds, 
canoe cruises will never be monoto- 
nous or tame. Wilderness cruising 
is true adventure, even by the 
standards of contemporary kids. 

There are two distinct aspects to 
wilderness canoeing. White-water 
paddling is a demanding sport for 
those who want to test themselves 
against risk and danger. Cruising 
is a method of travel, a means of 
satisfying the desire that many have 


j 


to find a vanishing wilderness. It _ 


is the cruisers who are largely re- 
sponsible for the new popularity 
and use of the canoe. Only the 
fanatical white-water enthusiast re- 
members a trip in terms of the fine 
cross-bow-draw stroke used to cir- 
cumvent a particularly nasty boul- 
der. For most, wilderness canoeing 


is memorable for other reasons—a_ 


beaver working across a stream 
which is still smoky with the vapors 


of dawn, the sheer face of a gorge 


that drips with tiny springs and 
sprigs of spleenwort fern, an unsus- 
picious pileated woodpecker hop- 
ping about a campsite, the absence 
of man-made noise, the rustle of a 
stream against its rocky, mossy 
banks and in the distance the rum- 
ble of rapids. This is wilderness. 
Some want and must find these 
things. There are few better ways 
than a silent canoe and a smooth 
paddle. @ 
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_Port-aux-Basques 


NEW 


NE FOURTH OF the area of 
ee Newfoundland is water— 
} lakes, streams and ponds that 

teem with trout and salmon. Some 
_ Waterways cannot yet be reached 
_.by any type of public transporta- 
_ tion but there are still more than 
enough available by regular car- 


The 
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riers. Yet many rivers have never 
been fished at all, or only once, so 
for the angler Newfoundland is 
practically virgin territory and he 
can cast into any stream he fancies 
upon payment of the license fee. 


TRAVEL’S FISHING 


A salmon license, good for the vari- 
ous trout species too, costs $5.00 
per day or $20.00 for two weeks 
or $30.00 for the season. A non- 
resident trout license is $5.00 for 
the season. Bag limits are generous. 
The season for salmon, sea trout 
and rainbow trout runs through 
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summer right up to September 15. 

An island with literally thousands 
of lakes and streams overrun with 
fish, Newfoundland also has mag- 
nificent scenery awaiting your cam- 
era. St. John’s, the capital, can be 
reached by Trans-Canada Airlines. 
TCA makes two trips daily from the 
mainland to Stephenville and from 
Gander to Stephenville, which is 
near the western fishing grounds. 
Private aircraft fly fishermen into 
camps from St. John’s, Gander, 
Corner Brook, Deer Lake and 
Stephenville. Eastern Provincial 
Aircrafts also has planes for char- 
ter flights into this northern main- 
land. 

As for boat service to Newfound- 
land—Canadian National Steam- 
ships runs nightly from North Syd- 
ney, N.S. Clarke Steamship Co. of 
Montreal also operates ships with 
passenger accommodation to Cor- 
ner Brook and St. John’s, and 
Furness Lines run from New York 
and Boston to St. John’s. Canadian 
National deposits you at Port-aux- 
Basques early in the morning, and 
a train takes you right across the 
island. You may remain at Port- 
aux-Basques for a coastal steamer 
that will drop you at the mouth of 
a salmon river. If you take your 
car on the boat, you can drive to 
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Humber River, one of Newfoundland's best salmon streams, has produced fish up to 40 pounds for fortunate flycasters with strong tackle. 


Stephenville, Corner Brook, Deer 
Lake or Gander where connections 
can be made by air to any of the 
choice fishing grounds. You can 
also drive direct to many salmon 
or trout lakes and streams. Fish 
are in fact so plentiful all over the 
island that you can literally cast 
from your car. 

The roads in. Newfoundland’s 
interior are mostly unpaved but 
they are usable and in continual 
use. While the Trans-Canada High- 
way is being pushed through to 
St. John’s, there is still a stretch 
where your auto will be put on a 
“rail car lift” and deposited on the 
road again for $10.00. If you make 
St. John’s your headquarters—and 
a very old, very interesting city it 
is—you can explore the Avalon 
Peninsula in a rented car on paved 
and gravel roads. The coastal scen- 
ery is very beautiful, very rugged, 
with Atlantic rollers breaking on 
the rocks below. There is salmon 
fishing within driving distance of 
St. John’s, and trout fishing within 
ten miles. 

The Burin Peninsula is another 
fishing area that can profitably be 
reached by car from St. John’s. 
This is the center of Newfound- 
land’s huge fishing industry. The 
Grand Banks, formed when the 


glaciers scraped the soil off the 
island, lie just off shore. Either 
Grand Banks or Fortune would 
make a good departure point for 
a squid-jigging expedition, an ex- 


perience you shouldn’t miss. Ar-: 


rangements can easily be made for 
such a trip in the big dory of a na- 


tive fisherman. Oilskins are prac-- 
tically indispensable for this sport, — 
owing to the squid’s deplorable 


habit of spitting when angry. 

However, if it’s angling you 
want, from Port-aux-Basques you 
can drive or take the train up the 
west road. This side of Corner 
Brook you will cross a dozen excel- 
lent rivers, swarming with salmon 
from the Gulf in the early summer. 
Many pools can be reached by plane 
from Stephenville. 


From the Little Codroy and 


Grand Codroy, twenty-pounders 
have been taken, although the aver- 
age is six pounds. The daily rate at 
a cabin establishment there is $6.00 
per cabin, without meals. Robin- 
son’s River and Fishels, South West 
and Bottoms Brooks, which run into 
St. George’s Bay, support fish from 
seven to twelve pounds. Harry's 
River is long and one of the best, 
and although the average is five 
pounds, 30-pounders have been tak- 
en. There are ten cabins on this 
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SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 


A NOVEL 
EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $95.00. Delightful Summer Cruises. 


river, and you can wade in or fish 
_ from a canoe. 

The Serpentine is a beautiful, 
crystal-clear river where salmon up 
to 33 pounds and twelve-pound sea 
trout can be seen meditating on 
the gravelly bottom. The Lower 
Humber is said to be an expert's 
river, disappointing to the amateur 
as the fish are very big—fourteen 
pounds average but 40-pounders 
| have been taken—very wily and 
_ hard to handle. The Upper Hum- 

ber is excellent for novices, but you 

must bring sleeping bag and food. 

Guides supply canoes, tents, uten- 

sils. You are driven in 23 miles 
from Deer Lake and travel back by 

canoe, a lovely down-stream trip 
_ on the way out. 

Western Brook, which flows into 
the Gulf twenty miles north of 
_ Bonne Bay, drains Western Pond, a 
_ twelve-mile lake in a_ practically 
_ unknown rocky gorge with 2,000- 

foot perpendicular rock walls. This 
stone cup holds 30-pound salmon 
__ and the scenery is magnificent. This 
_ lake, Portland Creek (one of the 
_ best) and River of Ponds can all 
be reached by steamer or private 
plane of the caterer. If you favor 
bigger fish still, giant tuna are 
sometimes seen around Bonne Bay 


and near the south coast. 
ae 
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| Ocean trolling for giant tuna, swordfish can vary stream fishing on Newfoundland vacation. 


The largest rivers flowing out of 


the north coast are the Exploits 
and the Gander which hold salmon, 
trout and ouananiche. Road and 
rail follow the Exploits for miles. 
There are many caterers in the area, 
and good accommodation at Grand 
Falls for $5.00 to $8.00 a day. At 
Norris Arm, where. ten-pound fish 
have been taken, you can be accom- 
modated for $5.00 a day. To fish at 
Gander—mostly from outboard or 
from the banks—you detrain at 
Glenwood or drive eighteen miles 
from the airport. 

There are many trips—five to 
fourteen days in length—offered by 
coastal steamers, between St. John’s 
and Corner Brook around the north 
shore, calling in at’ the outports, 
and from Argentia to Port-aux- 
Basques to connect with the North 
Sydney boat. Boats also run up to 
Labrador, and you can rent a 40- 
foot cabin cruiser with crew for 
around $150 a day for four fisher- 
men. 

Whatever your interest, if you 
come to Newfoundland, bring ap- 
propriate clothing—warm, comfort- 
able and waterproof, and fly-dope 
for the bush. There is no ragweed 
so you can evade hay fever, and 
there are no snakes. Everywhere, 
though, are those plentiful fish. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 
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to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
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7 PC. MEN’S PEDICURE SET. 


Smooth genuine leather. 
With high lustre finish. 
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Barden Towers in Wharfedale typifies tranquil countryside of Yorkshire, 


~ BY E. FITZGERALD MacMILLAN 
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Britain's largest, most central county, equidistant from London, Edinburgh. 


"HW 7 ivH Harrocate, England’s lovely inland spa 
dy, / town, as your focal point, it is possible to ex- 

"plore about 4,000.square miles of striking land- 
scape. It is full of contrasts and surprises, and far too 
often bypassed by the overseas visitor who concentrates 
mainly on London, Manchester, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford and Edinburgh. 

Easily reached direct from London, Harrogate is 
exactly in the center of Britain—200 miles from London 
in the South, 200 miles from Edinburgh in the North, 
and equidistant from East and West coasts. A few days 
here, or a few weeks, will brace you physically and — 
mentally before you explore the vast area in this 
largest county in England—Yorkshire—with its ancient 
castles, stately homes, picturesque Dales, and abbeys 
whose foundations go back many centuries, not forget- 
ting the special crafts, delicious cheeses, and some 
quaint customs in the villages at some periods of the 
year. 

As a health center, Harrogate has been famed for 
generations, having natural medicinal springs. The 
Royal Baths is the largest establishment of its type 
in the entire British Commonwealth. All modern, 
medically approved methods of treatment are offered, 
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-and—to quote an official spokesman—“‘all staff is either 


made up of members of the Chartered Society of Physio- 
therapists or otherwise medically trained, medically 
examined or medically certificated in both the theory 
and practice of spa work.” 

Rheumatic diseases, obesity, circulatory troubles, 
skin and nervous ailments come within the curative 
sessions, and special booklets are obtainable free of 
charge. Cost of treatments was recently lowered, and 
a fourteen-day course can be had for $20.50 or 21 days 
for approximately $30.00, plus about $3.00 consultation 
fee to the resident doctor. The curative work continues 
all year around. 

The clean, tonic air of the town and the huge area 
of which it is a natural center is invigorating, and 


after a spell in the spa’s famous Valley Gardens, and. 


a few evening visits to the Royal Hall for music and 
variety offered by top artists, you are ready for wider 
exploration. 

_ Knaresborough, three miles away, is picturesquely 
poised on the precipitous banks of the river Nidd, 
and has a fourteenth-century castle and a far-famed 
Dropping Well, the water of which is strongly impreg- 
nated with lime and falls over a projecting limestone 
rock. Small articles—gloves, etc.—left in the water soon 
petrify and become curiosities. Here, too, can be seen 
the cave of the renowned Mother Shipton, who was 
born here in 1488 and prophesied many of the happen- 
ings of modern times—although her end of the world 
date did not come true! Another quaint cave is that 
of St. Robert the Hermit who died in 1218. 

Boating on the river of Knaresborough is popular, 
safe and very reasonable as to charges. 

On two weekdays, and on Sundays, the magnificent 
home of Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, and 
the Earl and Countess of Harewood, is open to visitors. 
‘Times are Sunday from noon, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days from 10:00 a.m., admission 35 cents, children half 
this, and a car park at seven cents. Refreshments and 
tea are obtainable, and direct coach services run from 
both Harrogate and Leeds, distances of eight and fif- 
teen miles. 

The parkland at Harewood House—there are 2,000 
acres of it—overlooks the Valley of the Wharfe. Visitors 
may wander here also. The wonderful art treasures of 
Harewood House, the exquisite architecture and mag- 
nificent decor of the great rooms deserve several visits. 


_ Eleven years were needed in building the mansion 
_which has a frontage of 248 feet. 


Just nine miles north of Harrogate is the world- 
renowned Fountains Abbey, a majestic Cistercian ruin 
that is well preserved although foundation by monks 
goes back as far as 1132. Because of the great num- 
ber of springs in this district, the name Fountains 


_ was given by the first party of monks who hailed from 


York. Here is the river Skell, waterfall, parkland, and 


; _ the famous Surprise View which greets you with sudden 


et. 
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beauty. After Fountains, your coach or car will most 
likely pass on to the old cathedral city of Ripon with a 
population of only a few thousand. Here, in the ancient 
market square, stands the Wakeman’s House originally 
built in 1260 and said to be one of the oldest half- 
timbered houses in England. The Wakeman was the 
civic head now called Mayor and the old name belongs 
only to Ripon. Most overseas visitors will have seen 
numerous newspaper photographs of the Wakeman’s 
Horn being blown in Ripon at 9:00 p.m. by a pictur- 
esquely uniformed man, following a custom dating 
back centuries. Recently, it has become difficult to find 
a man to succeed the blower who retired. 

Ripon offers many pleasant restaurants and cafes, 
some in quaint and historic settings, but with up-to- 
date service and reasonable costs. In the lovely old 
square cars may park free of charge on Sundays, and on 
weekdays when there is no market. 

There are so many abbeys and castles, each in its 
own picturesque setting, such as Rievaulx; Jervaulx, 
Byland and Bolton (all abbeys) that a few days are 
needed for leisurely exploration, and full use should 
be made of the free maps and booklets issued by Harro- 
gate’s Information Bureau. Private automobile routes 
are also very helpfully given in the booklet Seeing 
Yorkshire from Harrogate. 

York, it has been said, “is a place in which to wander, 
get lost, and then make one’s own discoveries”. Yet 
some planning is best. The city has its own information 
center, in Museum Street (Telephone 54144), and if 
advance notice is given, personal guides will be pro- 
vided. There is no charge for the guides. Indeed, there 
is so much the visitor might afterwards hear about, and 
regret missing, that the help of the free guides can save 
much time, expense—and regret. 

The famous Minster must come first, in any case. 
The Merchant Adventurers’ Hall is another “must”. 
Also the Castle Museum where, among much else, is a 
detailed reproduction of a shopping street in a typical 
Yorkshire town of a hundred years ago. This always 
fascinates women visitors particularly. 

You should not explore York by car, but as much as 
possible on foot. Only thus can you enjoy the quaint 
maze of narrow streets, which have such unusual names 
as Gillygate, and Shambles, where you seem to step back 
into an England of the Middle Ages. You will see houses 
whose upper half leans towards other upper stories on 
the other side of the narrow street. Perhaps the quaint- 
est name of a York street is Whip-ma-whop-ma-gate, so 
called because the old-time whipping post used to stand 
there. You will notice that many York streets end in 
“gate” without the addition of street or road. This is 
peculiar to Yorkshire generally as a huge county. We 
get Swinegate, Deangate, Fossgate, Fishgate, Copper- 
gate, Micklegate and many others, often with quaint 
origins if you care for that sort of research. 

But don’t think York is purely medieval in character. 
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MAGIC CIRCLE 


It offers excellent entertainments, including drama and 
music and sport. The important race meetings held 
three times a year are great social and fashion occasions, 
bringing socialites from all over the country. The nota- 
ble race periods are May, August and October. 

Having regained your parked automobile, or having 
inquired about the excellent coach and rail services, 
you may like to plunge into a vast area of still greater 
contrasts, known as the Dales—the stretch of land 
visited by so many artists—the Bronte Country around 
Haworth. Haworth, 32 miles from Harrogate, is world- 
famed as the home of the three Bronte sisters whose 
father was rector here and where, except for Anne, they 
lie buried.'The Old Parsonage and Bronte Museum 
should be visited. Recently, the Bronte Museum added 
to its treasures through some unexpected discoveries. A 
very recent discovery (1956) which will possibly reach 
the Bronte Museum in due course, was made dramati- 
cally at Selby Abbey, fourteen miles from York, 30 from 
Harrogate, by Councillor Charles King while casually 
looking through some old documents. He is an Abbey 
sidesman. He found in a small case a tiny piece of 


dress material in shot brown silk worn by Charlotte 


Bronte. With the relic was a faded letter showing the 
material had been preserved by a one-time employee 
at the Bronte home. The letter shows that the cloth 
had been passed on to another friend and adds that a 
piece of the same material “went to the United States 
of America.” There is no date, but the case shows 
signs of belonging to the late Victorian period. 

A good deal of up-to-the-minute information is now 
available through an attractive little book—only one 
shilling—obtainable from the Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion. Even if Youth Hostelling is not in your line, the 
booklet gives helpful suggestions and data for exploring 
the big area of the Yorkshire Dales, which extend into 
the three divisions of Yorkshire known as the Ridings. 
The word Riding means a third, and thus there are 
West, East and North Ridings. 

There are many quaintly charming villages, inns, 
small hotels, crafts, local industries and historic places 
within the Dales which are sometimes, but not always, 
named according to the river nearby. We have Swale- 
dale (by the river Swale), Nidderdale, Wensleydale, 
Wharfedale, Airedale, Eskdale, Rosedale and Farndale. 
Any good map of Yorkshire shows how the rivers rule 
this land. 

Wensleydale is famous for its local cheese. Ask for it 
if you drop into one of the many little eating houses. 

One of the most picturesque and remote villages is 
Hurst (once a lead-mining village) standing 11,000 
feet above sea level. There is no church, school or shop 
in Hurst but there is a thatched cottage among the 
dozen houses and the Green Dragon pub which dates 
from 1737. If you want to see a bit of Britain in the 
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wild and the raw, you should make your way to Hurst. 

All the Dales are différent in character. Little 
Switzerland is given to the part near Fewston, only 
twelve miles from Harrogate. Softly genial, with lovely 


gardens filled with colorful flowers and shrubs, is some 


of the Dales landscape where artists of world repute 
often sketch and paint. Even in winter they come to 
catch the wonderful light and shade and the sunsets. 
Others come to photograph the Dales homesteads and 
farms. Wharfedale is one of the most popular districts 
and where many picnics can be enjoyed in summer and 
during the long fall, for here the climate seems softer. 

If you have time, have a look at Barden Towers. 
The name means Boar-den, the Valley of the Boars, 
and was originally inhabited by the keepers of the 
forest, under the authority of the Lords of Skipton 
Castle. A Lord John Clifford, known as the Butcher, 
once lived at Barden, but he was slain at the battle of 
Towton in 1461, so the place is very old indeed, or 
rather the ruins that remain. 

A picturesque Dales village is Appletreewich, but 
be sure you follow the local pronunciation and ask for 
Aptrick! A long time ago lead mining was its industry. 

Something of the individual character of the York- 
shire Dales, their contrasts and charm, and many of 
the places to be visited are described in a _ well- 
established monthly magazine published at Clapham. It 
also gives many current addresses useful to the visitor. 

Because the Dales are so often bypassed, a recently 
formed organization run by residents of the Dales calls 
itself the Yorkshire Dales Tourist Association. Its 


honorary secretary is at Manor House, Burnsall, via 


Skipton, Yorkshire. 


But whether it is in the Dales proper in which you ~ 


find yourself or—armed with one of the reliable maps— 
in one of Yorkshire’s numerous, contrasting small 
towns which can offer pleasure in summer, fall, spring, 
or even winter, the good service of small, often quaint, 
hotels and inns is remarkable. One I liked very much 
(among a dozen or so) is the Three Nuns Inn at 
Mirfield. 

The visitor is sure to be interested by the contrasts 
in speech in Yorkshire. “Luv” is an endearing form 
of address used by the native of whom you ask the 
way, or the bus conductor issuing your ticket, or the 
waitress in a pleasant, homey cafe. There are local 
words like “owt’’ (anything), “howt” (nothing), 
“starved” (cold), and in villages there is a fount of 
strange words interesting for their ancient roots to the 
student of languages. Even much radio and television 
in the more remote parts cannot kill the richly burring 
accents, or the native words that more exactly nail the 
speaker’s meaning. 

Your own word for the magic circle of Yorkshire is 
more apt to be “enchanting.” That is, if you take the 
time to discover this splendid area—and not rest con- 
tent with having seen only London. @ 
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| & P HEIR Huntington Hartford 

has bought Hog Island in the 

Bahamas for construction of 
an ultra-posh resort sans autos, 
gambling and similar razzmatazz. 
The hotel will be supplemented by 
beach cabanas, a big auditorium and 
yacht facilities. . . . Special Hilton 
Addendum: Las Brisas Hotel in 
Acapulco—the one composed of nu- 
merous small hillside bungalows in- 
terspersed with 36 swimming pools 
and no tipping permitted—became 
Las Brisas Hilton last month. Brit- 
_ Ish have okayed Hilton to build 
ea 500-room London hotel costing 
| approximately $10,000,000. Newly- 
| 


opened Hilton Inns include 300- 
room structure at San Francisco’s 
Int'l Airport, 310-room inn at New 

Orleans Int'l Airport, each costing 
| approximately $3,000,000. Future 
_ Hilton Inns will be a 300-roomer at 

Aurora, Illinois, scheduled to open 
early next year and one of 150 rooms 
at E] Paso, Texas, to be ready late 
this year. . . . Soon-to-open El Con- 
- quistador. Hotel, about an hour’s 
drive outside San Juan, P.R., will 
have 88 rooms, use cable car to 
transport guests from hotel’s moun- 
taintop location to beach hundreds 
of feet below. ... Guatemala Gity’s 
Biltmore Hotels is scheduled to open 
this month with 150 rooms. . . . Bilt- 
more Terrace Hotel, 250-room 
Miami Beach hostelry, is under new 
ownership, remaining in operation 
during top-to-bottom renovation. 
. Philippines’ Manila Hotel is add- 
ing $6,000,000, seven-story, 500-room 
__ annex with estimated completion in 
_ November, 1960. . . . Siliserh Palace 
at Alwar, India, inidway between 
_ Delhi and Jaipur, has been convert- 
ed to a tourist hotel. . . . Manufac- 
bs turers of Courtesy Coffee, a wall- 
mounted, push-button device that 
_ lets guests serve themselves free cof- 
~ fee, report more than 5,000 installa- 
tions at inns in 20 states... . Nordau 
\ Plaza Hotel in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
_ plans opening next spring with 200 
| Hi rooms costing $3,300,000. . New 
t -Belamotel on Via Cassia a a miles 
t from Rome accommodates 40 guests, 
at has swimming pool, tennis court, 
j golf course. ... Aruba, N.W.L., has 
new 140-room Caribbean Inn. 
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N A 27-acre site in Chula Vista, 
California, the deluxe Brent- 
wood trailer park is scheduled 

to open about September | with 
facilities for 259 rolling homes. Be- 
tween Moss and Palomar streets ad- 
joining the Montgomery Freeway, 
Brentwood Park will include a 
1,500-square-foot swimming pool, 
shuffleboard courts and equipment 


“MARGERY WILSON 


author of ‘‘Charm’’ 


Traveler, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 
continents. Miss 
Wilson’s Me 
‘IT FOUND 


WAY’ now 


available. (Lippin- full details write to 


for table tennis, archery and bad- 
minton. A recreational building will 
have lounges, fireplaces, a commu- 
nity kitchen, rest rooms and tiled 
showers. Utilities at each parking 
position include sewer, water, gas, 
electricity, telephone and TV an- 
tenna connections. In addition, 
there will be three utility buildings 
with showers, laundry and phones. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for,the busy person. A "must'' for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E12, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


ADVENTURE WITH DAVE AND PAULA WYNN 


UNUSUAL AROUND WORLD SOUTH SEAS, SAMARKAND, CONGO, TIMBUKTU 


DAVE AND PAULA WYNN offer their ‘famous firsts’ all in one tour departing Sept. 
23rd by ship or Sept. 31st by air. Featuring SOUTH SEAS, NEW ZEALAND, Aborigi- 

nes in AUSTRALIA, BALI, ANGKOR WAT, NEPAL, KABUL (AFGHANISTAN), 
SAMARKAND and BOKHARA in SOVIET TURKESTAN. Then a CONGO SAFARI, 
LAMBARENE, ACCRA (GHANA), DAKAR, visit veritable pre-historic tribes from 
BAMAKO, along NIGER RIVER by ship Ds jeep to TIMBUKTU. Return to U.S.A. 
via EUROPE or RIO and AMAZON. Appro: ePatg 
Our regular fall world tour departs October Tth. 62-72 days from. 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


STEP 


STEP 
THROUGH 
HELSINKI 


NOWN UNTIL RECENTLY only to a-relatively small 

‘number of Americans, Finland’s capital, Hel- 

sinki, is picking up fame rapidly these days, 
partly because it’s a convenient stopover city on the 
route to Russia. Leningrad is only a few hours away by 
air. Even if you’re not going on, however, it’s worth 
while coming here. Smallest of the northern capitals, 
with a population of some 425,000, and youngest—it 
was founded in 1550 by Swedish king Gustavus Vasa— 
Helsinki has a lazy, friendly charm of its own and 
enough diversions to keep you happily occupied for 
several days, sightseeing, eating, shopping and explor- 
ing the magnificent forests and lakes that Sibelius, 
Finland’s great composer, wrote about in his music. 
Scandinavian Airlines System flies to the capital from 
Stockholm in an hour and a half, from Copenhagen 
in two hours and 50 minutes. Either flight gives you a 
view of the superb landscape that is one of the nation’s 
great travel assets. 

There are others, however. On my first day I set out 
to find them, starting at 9:00 a.m. in Rautatientori, 
central square at the railroad station, with several large 
hotels close by. On the right side of it as I faced the 
station I found the Finnish Yourist Association, an 


office on the third floor of Mikonkatu 15A, corner of | 
Kaisaniemenkatu, where I picked up a map of the city 


and a good deal of information. 

Then I turned left along Mikonkatu two short blocks 
to Aleksanterinkatu, one of the city’s fashionable 
shopping streets, where I went left again, past stores 
selling clothing, food, jewelry and souvenirs—reindeer 
slippers, Lapp dolls and similar articles. Three blocks 
later I arrived at Senaatintori, a great square with 
the cathedral ahead to my left, the university on the 
corner where I stood, and a four-story yellow stone 
building housing government offices across from me. 

Turning toward the cathedral, an imposing white 
building on top of a hill, I climbed the broad, steep 
steps leading up to it—the broadest steps in Scandi- 
navia, from which notables review parades and watch 
similar state celebrations. One of the things that makes 
this church such a distinctive bit of architecture is the 


fact that it is built in the form of a cross. Each of © 


the four fronts has a Roman temple portico, and each 


is topped by statues of the Apostles, three to a front. — 


Soaring over the center is a huge green dome, with 


smaller green domes decorated with gold stars on each | 


of the building’s corners. Flanking the church are 
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Finnish capital's open-air marketplace faces South Harbor waterfront. 
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exander II of Russia, which, with Sweden, took 
sda annexing Finland until the Finns won their in- 
pendence *in 1917, when Russia was occupied by 
Communist revolution. Continuing across the 


ere on. ithe Spit | hand corner I saw a brown stone 
ding with a Greek-temple facade. Now the House 
Scientific Societies, this was the place where the 
Estates, which governed the country, used to 
. Across the street from it I noticed another im- 
building—the: ‘Bank of Finland—in a small 
with a statue of J. V. Snellman, one of the 
_ ema den financiers and philosophers, in front 


‘ 


‘a fine view of the harbor just ahead. At the top of it 


then a whipping with birch switches to stimulate your 
circulation still more, then a plunge into ice-cold 
water, then hot steam again, and so on. The Finns 
enjoy it—claim it cures colds and prolongs, not short- 
ens, your life. 

Mariankatu goes up a slight hill, from which I ue 


I noticed a small street to my right—Hallituskatu—on 
the corner of which there is a red brick building with 
Gothic windows. This is the House of the Knights, 
meeting place of the country’s nobility. 

Continuing toward the harbor, at the end of Marian- 
katu I veered left along” Paavartiontori, crossed a 
bridge, and walked toward the Eastern Orthodox Ca- 
thedral, a red brick building with onion-shaped domes 
in a small hilltop park on my left. It was completed — 
in 1882 during the Czarist regime. Lutheran is Fin- 
land’s state religion, as 3,500,000 Finns belong to that 
faith, but the Greek Orthodox Church is the next 
most popular, with 7,000 adherents, and this is their 
main place of worship. 

Climbing a path to the entrance, I went in to look 
at its Byzantine interior, with round arches, gold 
chandeliers, and religious paintings decorating the 
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If you've ever been trapped in 
a maze of credit cards . . . 
then here's the answer. Bri-Son 
PAT. PEND. cLoseD Executive is wafer thin yet 
BRI-SON EXEC. JR. 
HOLDS 18 CARDS 


holds 24 cards, money, important 
Papers, memo pad, in easy to find 
visible pages. Ends bulging (in 
dinner jacket too) fumbling and 
inconvenience in finding card you 
want. Each wallet attractively 
boxed. Comes in Leathatex, 
sensational new plastic that is 
long lasting and looks like fine 
leather. Black only. Federal Taxes 
and shipping charges included. 


PAT, PEND. 


The above models are also available in SEITZMARK 
CALIFORNIA SADDLE LEATHER in Sunset Brown or 
Nytime Black. Executive $9.85, Executive Jr. $8.40. 
(The leather models carry the new replaceable Porta- 
Pockit. Extra refills available $1.50 ea.) 


. and HERE'S A NEAT PANTS TRICK! 


The Bri-Son ‘‘Slim-Line Belt’ newest word in smart 
> wearing accessories. Made of one solid length of 
= SEITZMARK CALIFORNIA SADDLE LEATHER without 
buckle or metal to mar its beauty and closure. 
Truly the belt for men who pride themselves on 


immaculate trim dress. Guaranteed 

Bory hate ss 
SEND YOUR WAIST MEASUREMENT 

THE A. K. SALZ STORY... 
SEITZMARK Leather is made of 
CALIFORNIA SADDLE LEATHER 
developed and produced by A. K. 
SALZ COMPANY ... “grandpappy”’ 
originator of CALIFORNIA SADDLE 
LEATHER. All Bri-Son Leather 


BRI-SON PANCAKE 


PAT PEND 


No More 16 Ton Money Clips 


products are made of and with 
Bri-Son Pancake holds paper money 
and business cards. Comes only in 


SEITZMARK CALIFORNIA SADDLE 
Seitzmark California Saddle Leather, 
Sunset Brown or Nytime Black. LEATHER. 


End Wallet Fumbling 
LO 


; ' 
BRI-SON CO.; INC. DEPT. T, 201 W. 7TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. ; 
| Circle or check items wanted and send entire ad in. 1 
| 
| Name | 
| address | 
| 
| City. State. ] 
1 
| Money Order or Check enclosed for style No conse} 
I Your name imprinted in 23k. Gold Leaf, 1-line 40c, 3 lines 75c. | 
! Please print clearly. CIRCLE IMPRINT WANTED | 
This is a BRI-SON product l 
I Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded ! 
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walls, then stopped outside to take some photos of 
the harbor from the top of the hill. Recrossing the 
bridge, I walked ahead to the President’s palace on 
the other. side of it, a large three-story white building 
with a television aerial on the roof, and two sentry 
boxes, painted blue and white—the national colors— 
in front, manned by Presidential guards who, like all 
Finnish soldiers, wear grey uniforms and black boots 
that come up to their knees. 

Strolling past the palace, I had the harbor on my 
left and, between it and the President’s residence, a 
busy open-air market, filled in the morning with stalls 
selling fish, meat, vegetables, flowers, rugs, straw 
hats and baskets, and a good many other odds and 
ends. The President can do his shopping right at his 
own front door. 

Beyond the palace I came to another block-long 
building, grey with a white portico and six flag poles 
lining its front—Helsinki’s Town Hall. I continued 
past it along Pohj. Esplanaadikatu, a wide boulevard 
with a spacious park in the center separating the two 
traffic lanes. At No. 25, I noticed a sign saying Arabia 
over the sidewalk and turned in there to look at the 
pottery on display. Largest porcelain manufacturer 
in Europe, Arabia turns out some of the best-designed 
work you'll find. In this showroom I saw their hand- 
made articles. Mass-produced items—vases, ash trays, 
glasses and so on—are on sale in the major depart- 
ment stores. 

At the end of this street in the center of the park I 
came upon the Swedish Theatre, where plays in that 
language are given. Finland is officially a bi-lingual 
nation, and Swedish is taught in the schools, with 
English replacing German as the third language of 
the country. Going past the theatre, I turned right — 
into Mannerheimintie and walked a short distance 
along it to Kaivokatu, a wide street just a block be- 
yond Stockman’s Department Store, one of the land-— 
marks in this part of town. There I went right again — 
and in a moment came to Rautatientori, the station — 
square where I'd started. Strolling along the right side 
of it, I arrived at the Atheneum Art Gallery, a stone 
building at Kaivokatu No. 2. Directly across the 
square from it I noticed a grey stone building with 
a red roof, the National Theatre, and in front of it a 
statue of Aleksis Kivi, one of Finland’s most famous | 
authors. 

Turning into the Atheneum—open 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., closed Monday—I saw a fine collection of 
Renaissance and contemporary painting: Rembrandt, 
Cranach, Cezanne, van Gogh, Chagall, plus a number 
of lesser known, but excellent, Finnish artists—and 
sculpture by Milles, Rodin and others. 

Outside the museum I walked back the way I'd come, 
ready for lunch. In this area there are a number of 
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excellent restaurants where you can get anything from 
a snack to a full meal. For the former, turn left down 
the first street past the museum—Keskuskatu—to 
Nissen’s, a self-service cafe. For a full lunch, cross 
Keskuskatu and walk a short distance straight ahead 
to an arcade, go in the first door on your left, and on 
the second floor you'll find the Victoria Ravintola 
(Finnish for restaurant) . There in a handsome, quiet 
room with modern decor you'll get an excellent meal 
for about a dollar. The headwaiter speaks English. 
After lunch I strolled back to Mannerheimintie, 
turned left there past stores and fruit shops, crossed to 
the other side of it at the end of that block, and walked 
along it, with the post office on my right, toward Par- 


liament, a huge stone building a short distance ahead. » 


Completed in 1931, it stands at the top of a steep 
flight of steps, with a row of fourteen columns of brown 
granite, 50 feet high, running across the front. Going 
beyond it, I arrived in a few moments at the National 
Museum, a grey stone building with a high, narrow 
steeple that makes it look like a church. Inside, in the 
central hali, I came upon a series of wonderful frescoes 
by Finnish artist Gallen-Kallela, illustrating subjects 
from the Kalevala legend, Finland’s epic poem that 
dramatizes the exploits of a primitive, mythological 
people, who lived in a country called Kaleva, supposed 
to be an early name for Finland. Longfellow modeled 
Hiawatha on the Kalevala. 

In addition to these, I saw a sculptured elk head 
that dates from the Stone Age, magnificently carved 
and painted altar pieces, tapestries, furniture, costumes, 
ancient Finnish carpets in the vivid colors and geo- 
metric designs of modern art, a reindeer loaded like 
a pack animal, Lapp canoes, Lapp costumes with rein- 
deer boots, reindeer skirts and reindeer trousers 
trimmed with red cloth, Lapp cradles made of skin, 
with a long leather rope attached so that they can be 
hung from the limbs of trees, and Lapp necklaces of 
silver coins, looking like modern charm _ bracelets. 
In Room 44, called the Kalevala Room, I even found 
a collection of articles mentioned in the poem, includ- 
ing birchbark horns and stringed instruments called 
kantele. 

Outside the museum I took streetcar No. 10 and 
rode out Mannerheimintie past a park on my right. 
After a two-minute journey, I got off at the end of the 
park and walked past the front of a white building 
that looks like a huge Quonset hut but is really an 
exhibition hall with a restaurant in it. Beyond it I 
turned left and saw the Olympic Stadium a short dis- 
‘tance ahead. A statue of Paavo Nurmi, the famous 
Finnish runner, stands in front of it. The stadium, 
in a corner of a green and rocky park, has a thin, high 
tower on one side. Riding the elevator to the top, I 
had a wonderful view of the city and its island-dotted 


_ harbor stretching away in the horizon. 


Then I retraced my steps to the streetcar stop, rode 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 61. 


Horizontal 


Here’s mud in your eye! 

Where the Bowery turns yellow 
This is always up in the air 

Dig her in Troy 

This will skin you in Pittsburgh, 
and a few other large cities 
This takes a lot of bows 

How the traveler left his dog in 
the kennel 

All alone! 

zo? No, she went there of 
her own accord! 

When I saw the Ten Command- 
ments advertised in Italy, this 
was the only word I could read 
Tough luck 

You can take down a pound with 
this 

Soviet Russian Foozle (init.) 
What the queen, the knight and 
the bishop may do to the king 
In Holland did you find this 
was a big cheese? 
What the fat lady 
becoming 

The spot with bars galore 
Good eggs here 

Spanish gold 

Famous scramble 

Island off China 

This funny-peculiar thing rouses 
the funny-ha-ha in many of us 
Regret very much 

Big drink 

This is generally across a New 
York avenue 

Yugoslavians 

Caper 

Speak to me, my Irish colleen, 
in this! 
Maybe this 
easy money 
Kind of word you mix up with 
the first person singular at the 
altar 

The thing that is worrying Ma 
This kills a lot of flyers 

End of many a feast 

What French shops are in the 
middle of the day 

This will grieve you 

Oily substance 

What you need for the razor 
You may not be this, 
you’re O.K. 

One of a couple of confused 
things that make a quart 

Train companions 

Sister Susie Sews Shirt (init.) 


dreams of 


copper money is 


but 


| They 


Vertical 


You'll find him making a rapid 
descent from the top circles 
Type type 


- Small thing to make a bomb 


Gas chambers 

What every woman hopes to get 
in Paris 

This is followed by a Tribune 
in New York and Paris 
Kind word 

This is a must 

These look down on 
America 

What they do in London clubs 
Pretty sheepish thing 

Oliver Cromwell, or the head 
(obs.) 

Leading the march 

Where he found himself in the 
French dictionary 

When Mr. comes home, every- 
thing is there except this, gen- 
erally (abbr.) 

This beauty has lots of spirits 
What the honeymooners learned 
to do on their honeymoon 
This cat’s pajamas are striped 
Seth’s boy 

What the cowboy said 

Kind of berth to get 

Opens with trouble 

What the tired businessman 
traveled thousands of miles to 
get hot about 

Old Florida (init.) 

You can find these stations all 
over Europe 
call the 
beauty this 
Right there 
What you don’t need to fall in 
love 

Where things get mixed up 

He stalked angrily out of court 
when this turned out to be love 
The bum that crossed the U. S. 
A chair for milady 
The main thing in 
(init.) 

What the first spy said to the 
second spy 

This comes before Who 
Makes uncle ery! 

Good band 

Wriggling Brothers Circus 
Good old Yale’s (poss.) 

If you’re a politician these haye 
to be good 

Good old Reg is confused a bit 


South 


auburn-haired 


the 


letter 
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HELSINKI 


back down Mannerheimintie toward the station, and 
that evening took in the floor show at Kaivohuone, a 
night club near the American Embassy. The Western 
Foreign Press Club has published a booklet, Helsinki 
a la Carte, sold in local book shops, which is a good 
guide to other night spots and restaurants. 

Next morning, starting in Rautatientori at 9:00 a.m., 
I walked down Keskuskatu, the street in front of the 
station that goes by the Atheneum. Half way down the 
block on the left, at No. 7, I came to Kalevala Koru 
Oy, a jewelry store with necklaces, rings, vases, candle- 
sticks and similar articles modeled on authentic 
Kalevala designs. After looking them over, I continued 
along the ‘street to Aleksanterinkatu where, on the 
corner diagonally across from me, I saw Stockman’s 
Department Store. Taking the right aisle down the 
Aleksanterinkatu side, I discovered an information 
booth where I picked up a booklet in English describ- 
ing the various departments and giving their locations 
in the store—ceramics (including more Arabia pot- 
tery), art, souvenirs and so on. The souvenir section 
contains such things as tiny dolls on skis, carved wood- 
en reindeer, log cabins, and pocketbooks in reindeer 


skin, complete with hair. On the first floor to the left 


of the door I’d entered I also came upon a book de- 
partment that sells English periodicals. 

Outside Stockman’s I walked up to Mannerheimintie 
and turned left toward the Swedish Theatre. Directly 
Opposite its entrance I found the terminus of bus No. 
21 under a sign marked Seurasaari. Boarding it, I rode 
past Parliament, turned left by a rocky park and went 
through a suburban section to the end of the line. 
There I crossed a bridge on my left to an island that 
contains an outdoor museum. Just beyond the bridge 
I found a signboard displaying a map ef the exhibits. 
Keeping to the left hand road every time it branched, 
I strolled through a pine forest past log cabins and 
other farm buildings taken from various parts of Fin- 
land and reassembled here. In a few moments I arrived 
ata church on my right, built in 1686, with a wooden 
bell tower topped by an onion dome standing sepa- 
rately from it. Straight ahead I saw more log farm 
buildings, a few of which were boat houses containing 
canoe-like boats—one of them so big it has fourteen 
oars down each side. Beyond them I discovered an- 
other group of one-room cabins with tiny doors and 
no windows. 

Swinging back toward the church, I visited a group 
of more elaborate farm buildings surrounded by a red 
fence, and then returned to the bus stop and rode 
to the Swedish Theatre. From there I walked back to 
Stockman’s, went right along Aleksanterinkatu and 
left again into Keskuskatu where, on the second floor 
of No. 7, I found Kestikartano, a wonderful restaurant 
built of massive red-fir timbers, with pretty waitresses 
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in provincial folk costumes and some of the best food 
in the city, including smorgdsbérd, at prices just over 
a dollar. 

That afternoon I went back to the Swedish Theatre, 
turned left into the street beyond it, Etela Esplanaa- 
dikatu, and strolled down to the harbor, where people 
were sitting in the sun feeding a noisy assortment of 
sparrows, pigeons and sea gulls. I joined them for a 
while and _ then, just before 5:00 p.m., boarded a 
launch, the Merilintu, tied up in front of the entrance 
to the President’s palace, and rode through the har- 
bor to Suomenlinna, also known by its Swedish name, 
Sveaborg. On a series of islands there the Swedes in 
1748 built a fortress and other defense works guard- 
ing the sea approaches to the city. 

From the launch I saw the spire of Alexander- 
Newski Cathedral on the first of the islands to my 
right and the walls of ancient fortifications beneath 
it. When the launch tied up, I climbed a flight of 
stone steps by the dock, went over a drawbridge across 
a moat and entered the fortified area through The 
Royal Gate, oldest part of the fortress. It led me into 
a courtyard formed by stone ramparts, now overgrown 
with grass. Climbing one of them, I strolled along a 
path on the top, which gave me a commanding view 
of the harbor, with other islands stretching away in 
the distance. I wandered on, past old cannons point- 
ing out to sea, some with the manufacturer’s name 
printed in the Russian alphabet, and underground 
storerooms covered with sod. After a few moments I 
came to a high pile of rocks on the right side of a nar- 
row road and climbed them for a look at the Helsinki | 
skyline in the distance. Then I returned to the court~ / 
yard inside The Royal Gate, where I found the Wal- 
halla Restaurant, a series of Gothic vaults made of 
brick, with a huge open’ fireplace, excellent food, and 
plenty of atmosphere. Dinner, including wine and 
coffee, came to about $5.00. 

From Helsinki there are a number of fascinating 
excursions to other parts of Finland. One of the most 
interesting is a trip to Turku, an ancient, idyllic city 
which was the capital of the country until Russia took — 
it away from Sweden, with Napoleon’s permission, in 
the early Nineteenth Century. You can fly there in 
about an hour, or take an early train for a three-hour | 
trip, have lunch and look around the city, and return 
to Helsinki in the evening. Among the sights are a 
thirteenth-century castle and a Gothic church, much 
restored, that was begun in 1229. 

During the summer, there are also a number of spe- 
cial tours by boat or bus or both to Turku, Tampere, 
Aulanko (the country’s top resort), and other near- 
by spots. Best trip of all is a flight to Lapland, where 
you can shoot the rapids on the Tornio River or cruise 
more calmly in nighttime sunshine across Lake Inari. | 
Whatever you do, the tourist office in Helsinki has — 
enough suggestions to keep you busy for days. @ 
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travel book selection 


Fact-Filled Guide Puts You On New American Vaeation Trails 


] 
fe. 


F you know someone who is cur- 
rently soaking up the sun at 
eee some expensive Mediterranean 


resort, and if you have a really nasty 
sense of humor, send them a copy 
of George S. Wells’ American Vaca- 
tion Book (R. C. Dresser Co., Bos- 
ton, 221 pages, index, illustrations) . 
_ Then you can sit back, snickering 
_ sadistically no doubt, confident in 
| the knowledge that you have cast a 
fog of regret over that fine Mediter- 
ranean scenery. 

The terrible truth is that George 
Wells has written so glowingly of 
North American travel that his 
| book may well constitute a danger 
| to international tourism, cultural 
| exchange, Eisenhower's ‘“‘people-to- 
| people” program and heaven only 
| knows what else. 

_ But before travel agents rise in 
wrath, it should be publicly noted 
, that Wells has no personal objec- 
-| tion to the Grand Tour Abroad 
“scene. Rather, he has set himself the 
.| task of recording just about every 
possible answer to that annual 
4 American problem, the Two-Week 
_ Vacation, and what to do on it. 
_ Only when he has polished off 
_ that major brainbuster does Wells 
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devote some space to lesser conun- 
drums like the proper disposition of 
a three-day weekend and what to 
answer when your spouse says, “So 
if your Mother will take the chil- 
dren where shall we go Sunday?” 
And if a chef is known by his roast 
beef and a soldier by his marksman- 
ship, a professional travel writer 
should surely be a fast man with the 
answers when it comes to passing a 
pleasant Sunday... or weekend... 
or annual vacation. Wells is fast. 
Right up there in the Wyatt Earp 
classification. 

He is not, however, an editor’s 
dream of complete, clear-eyed, cold- 
blooded objectivity. Possibly it’s 
just that he puts English words to- 
gether so well that some partisan- 
ship naturally shows. But whatever 
the cause, Wells is willing to grant 
the comfortable hedonism of a ship- 
board cruise and the antic pleasures 
of, say, a week in Acapulco, but he 
must personally be counted as one 
who feels no vacation is really fin- 
ished, complete and tied up in a 
pink ribbon unless some time was 
spent far from the madding crowd, 
way out there in the wilderness 
where men are men,. women are 
women and there aren’t very many 
of either around to clutter up the 
view. 

To enjoy the American Vacation 
Book you needn't be one of the 
umpteen million Americans who 
share the Wells’ bias for campfires 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y, 


and untrimmed trees. Such an emo- 
tional slant will help, though, with 
his chapters on Wildlife on Your 
Doorstep, Our Public Playgrounds, 
Canvas-Holidays and Wilderness in 
Packages. You can bring your own 
preconceptions and quirks to Wells’ 
roundup on islands (see Unherald- 
ed Hatteras, TRaveL, May, 1959, 
page 43), short but thorough look 
at dude ranches, and appreciative 
reports on the pleasures of cruises, 
Mexico, festivals, Canada, winter 
vacations and enough more to war- 
rant an eleven-page index. 

And while you are reading the 
American Vacation Book, writing 
away for reservations (the volume 
is full of addresses and such) , plan- 
ning your vacations for the next 
decade and all that—please, please! 
remember there is more to this 
world than the North American 
Continent. George S. Wells has not 
said the last word on the subject of 
happy vacations. It just seems that 
way.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


bership price of $5.00 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
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1 $25.00 


STEEP STAIRS 


Wooden walkway to Point 
Reyes Lighthouse, Calif., 
was filmed by Anna-Jean 
Cole, Tiburon, Calif., 
with Super Panchro Press 
Type B film exposed for 
1/10th at :3.2. 
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3 $10.00 


BALSA BOAT 


Fishermen hauling ashore 
balsa boat near Forte- 
lesa, Brazil, was snapped 
by Benjamin Roman, Ha- 
zleton, Pa., with Leica 
loaded with Plus X film, 
exposure of 1/100th at 
f:8, yellow filter. 


2 $15.00 


STREET CROSS 


Simple streetcorner cross 
at Lanzarote, Canary Is- 
lands, was photographed 
by Theresa Davis, Cary, 
Ill., with Rolleicord open- 
ing for 1/100 second at 
f:22 on Verichrome Pan 


film. 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for August 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travet can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
‘tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 
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a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


Sete POM THE PUBLISHER 


‘Esperanto or English? 


CCASIONALLY, TRAVEL receives letters 
from readers urging us to promote 
Esperanto as “an international 

language.” As our Speak Up! series testi- 
fies, we believe that everyone, especially 
travelers, should try to learn at least the 
rudiments of another tongue. There is, 
however, far greater possibility that a few 
words of Spanish, French or Italian will 
more quickly establish communication 
in, respectively, Spain, France and Italy 
than Esperanto or any other language. 
Too, signs and notices are, of course, in 
the language of the country, not Espe- 
ranto. On the other hand, there will often 
_be duplication of a sign’s wording in a 
second tongue—and often that secondary 
one is English. History has simply 
brought about the spread of English, and 
although perhaps more people speak 
Chinese or Hindustani, they are com- 
paratively localized. English, however, 
has gone around the globe and, indeed, 
is required study in such far-flung lands 


as Scandinavia and Japan. Not simply 
because it is English but because of its 
unquestioned worldwide foothold is this 
encouraging. It matters not what tongue 
we use around the globe so long as we 
can all, eventually, understand each other 
with ease. Realistically, English has made 
the deepest penetration, through many 
factors, on a global scale. One language 
is a splendid universal goal and, at this 
point in history, English stands the best 
chance of being that language. Its further- 
ance can be a major step in establishing 
world peace and greater international 
understanding. @ 


Ae. 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Cammition National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
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join the National Travel Club: 
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Nominating Member: 
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VAGABOND 
CANERA 


BY WILL LANE 


NE OF THE sights which every traveler looks for is 
the Southern Cross. One night, in San Salvador, 
someone said, “There it is.” I looked up, hardly 

believing that I was privileged to see the spectacle I 
had heard so much about. 

I have since seen the Southern Cross in various 
countries as far north as the Tropic of Cancer. It 
sweeps in a majestic arc across the southern sky. The 
four stars are in the shape of a cross, or like a kite fly- 
ing high in the sky. The vertical stars are the pointers. 
A line drawn through them points down to a dark 
area where resides the southern pole. The Cross rises 
lying down, and swings upward, pivoted on the celes- 
tial pole, until at its meridian it is seen straight up 
and down. 

Without knowing anything about astronomy, a great © 
deal of fun can be had with astrophotography, shoot- 
ing, the pattern of the earth’s rotation against a back- 
ground of star-punctured space. And if you want to go 
one step farther, the star scenes can be combined with 
landscapes, portraits and other scenes. 

The Northern hemisphere is a good place to start. 
It has a monopoly of brilliant constellations such as 
the Big Dipper, Cassiopeia and, the most dramatic of 
all, Orion. What exposure to use? You can start with 
a snapshot, at 1/25 second, lens wide open, using any 
fast panchromatic film such as TriX or Royal Pan. 
But this gives you only pinpoint stars. More interest- 
ing is the result when you put the camera on a tripod, 
and open the lens for a time exposure. As the earth 
rotates, it inscribes the path of each star on your film. 

How long should this time exposure be? That de- 
pends on how large an arc you want. In 24 hours, the 
earth completes a 360-degree circle. A one-hour ex- 
posure therefore should inscribe a fifteen-degree arc. 
Point your camera at the North Star, take a one-hour 
time exposure and prove this for yourself. On your 
picture, if you draw lines from Polaris (the North 
Star) to the ends of the arc of any star, you can easily 
measure the angle between the two lines with a pro- 
tractor. In this way, you can take any star-trail pic- 
ture and measure for yourself the length of the time- 
exposure that was used to take the picture. 

If your photo shows Polaris not as a point but as 
the arc of a tiny circle, do not blame your camera. 
You have proved what the astronomers already know, 
that the North Star is not the perfect North. 
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Hitch Your Camera To The Stars For 


The best time to photograph stars is on a dark, 
moonless, cloudless night, away from street lights, fog 
or other surfaces that reflect light. It stands to reason 
that if your camera lens is going to be wide open for 
many minutes, stray reflections in the atmosphere 
may be able to reach the film. That is why observa- 
tories are found on mountain tops away from -popu- 
lated areas. Exposures of half an hour or an hour are 
no problem under most conditions. But with longer 
exposures, the film may begin to show fag. When you 
inspect negatives, the star streaks should be dark black 
lines against a clear background. When you make a 
print, the star trails should reproduce as crisp, clear 
white lines. If the results are grayed over, then the 
camera exposure was too long, or extraneous light was 
entering the camera during the time exposure. 

Meteors or “shooting stars’’ are photographed by 
the same means as star trails. A camera is set up in 
a sheltered area, away from extraneous light, and 
aimed at the sky. The shutter is opened on time, the 
lens at maximum aperture, and you wait until one 
or more shooting stars streak across the sky. Then 
close the shutter. Watching through a viewfinder for 
a couple of hours is hardly to be recommended, so 
when the camera is set up, look for check points to 
mark the picture area encompassed by your view- 
finder. Use buildings or trees on the horizon, and con- 
spicuous stars in the sky to mark the four corners of 
your camera’s picture frame. 

Meteors are particles of matter from space. When |} 
they hit the earth’s atmosphere, they heat and burn _ | 
due to friction. They vary greatly in brightness and || 
color. If a meteor should fall to earth, without all 
being consumed in the air, it is called a meteorite. 
The chief problem in photographing meteorites’ is 
knowing where to aim. They move rapidly, about 26 
miles per second, and usually burn up -50 to 70 miles 
above the earth’s surface. The Perseid meteor showers 
occur in late July and early August. In October, you 
can expect to see the Orionids and the Taurids. 
Watch your local newspapers, many of which have 
regular Sunday columns which describe the sky and 
what you can see there. 

Astrophotography with Your Camera, an excellent 
new pamphlet, may be requested without charge from 
the Sales Service Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Sky charts are published monthly in Sky & Tele- 
scope magazine which can be consulted in your public 
library or purchased (50 cents per issue) through 
Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

If you send your films to a photofinisher, tell him — 
to print all negatives. Otherwise, he may assume that | 
the stars are only dust specks and scratches on the 
film. For photographing the moon, a telescope or — 
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binoculars may be fastened in front of the camera lens. 
First focus the telescope by eye on distant objects. 
The camera lens, of course, is set at infinity and opened 
to full aperture. A single-lens reflex is the ideal type 
of camera for astrophotography. 

A word of warning—never aim a camera at the sun. 
The lens, acting as a “burning glass,” can burn a hole 
or do other damage. 

A great deal of fun can be had with celestial pho- 
tography. Beautiful and unusual pictures can be 
made. You do not have to make a study of astronomy 
in order to take pictorial photographs of the heavens. 
The sky’s the limit! 


AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR 


The new Kodak Automatic Cavalcade Projector 
Model 520 ($124.50) automatically shows up to 40 
cardboard slides at four-, eight- or sixteen-second in- 
tervals. The screen automatically darkens between 
slides. A manual control wheel permits you, during 
automatic operation, to repeat, skip or hold slides, or 
to reverse sequences. Slides stay in focus because each 
one is “treated’”’ by a current of warm air to prevent 
sudden expansion. Editing is easy. Slides may be 
taken out or inserted without removing the trays 
which are: placed in the projector right side up—no 
danger of spilling. A compact job—seven inches high 
and a foot wide—the Thrifty 520 has finger-tip con- 
_ trol knobs for focusing and elevating. The lens is a 
_ Projection Ektanar, five-inch, F/3.5. A twelve-foot 
cord (available as accessory) permits pushbutton 
changing of slides even when the projector is in 
automatic operation. 


1S PHOTOGRAPHY ART? 


This question, which has bothered painters for 
more than a hundred years since Nicephore Niepce 
made the first photos, has just been settled. As far as 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City 
is concerned, the answer is yes. Works of 55 contem- 
porary photographers will be on exhibit through 
Labor Day. There are a total of 85 photographs, in- 
cluding 30 in color. Duplicates of the pictures will be 
shown throughout the country to help win further 
recognition for photography as a fine art. 

Jt is interesting to note that this new national 
project, the first of its kind, was initiated not by one 
of the photography magazines nor by one of the pic- 
, ture magazines. It took a literary magazine to do 
it—The Saturday Review. Perhaps the photographers 
are too busy with the mechanics of their work to be 
interested in the art of it. Or maybe this proves one 
_word is worth a hundred photographs. @ 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, 


PuE“NENES: Ye VAN aA 


SUPERIOR 

THIS EMBLEM ASSURES COURTS UNITED 
OUTSTANDING INC. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


Superior Courts United 
is a nation-wide associ- 
ation of unusually fine, 


ano BE SURE / 
modern motels aoe 


White today for FREE 1959 SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 
. DIV. 33, BOX 327, 
Superior Courts Untted, Dae. sarin. rroriva 


CHECK CANCER— 


WITH A CHECK! 
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TRAVEL MARKET 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page’ 8.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm _ SLIDES 
by Professionals. Europe—as you saw it— 
Countries, Cities, Towns ... Exteriors and In- 
teriors of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Gal- 
leries—Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Also 
India, Pakistan, Mexico, Morocco. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T'' 15¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. In- 
teriors of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter's. Holy Land—Church of Nativity, 
Holy Sepulchre, Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, 
and many others. Descriptive 76-page illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order.) Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM _ SLIDES. 
Beautiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selec- 
tion. Exclusive colorful scenic, travel, 
map, title and comic slides—sample 25¢. 
COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


VACATION BARGAIN. Six magic packages 
(24 scenic slides) of Idaho, Minnesota and 
Helsinki for the price of five packages. 35 
cent catalog included free during August. 
Send $4.90 today. MESTON’S TRAVELS, 
DEPT. T-8, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


BAD WEATHER. . . LOST CAMERA . . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip . . .. they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘‘T’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


SPECIAL—Disney's Jungle Cruise. Outstand- 
ing value in vivid color. Only $6.50 for 50 ft. 
in 8mm; and only $12.50 for 100 ft. in 16mm. 
Top quality film. Check or money order to 
MAR-JON (T), 18315 Clark Street, Tarzana, 
California. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join new organiza- 
tion. Dues of $3.00 per year include subscrip- 
tion to Freighter Travel News, a monthly pub- 
lication written by and for freighter travelers. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, P.O, Box 526, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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RETIRE (OR SOJOURN) IN SPAIN, Balearics, 
Tangier. $150 month, villa, servants, total ex- 
penses, climatically, scenically perfect Med- 
iterranean localities. Everything covered, 
American viewpoint. Prices, housing, trans- 
portation, laws, medicine, construction, 
schooling, entertainment, jobs, small business 
opportunities. $2. Airmail personal check, 
money order—JEANETTE REYNOLDS, BOX 
2035, Tangier, Morocco. 


AN INFIRMITY or old age need not keep you 
from traveling. Exclusive, small party by auto- 
mobile through part of Europe. Forming now. 
Experienced direction. Medical care included. 
Free brochure—CROW’S NEST, BOX 625T, 


~ NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for 
a song on last true island paradise. Cheap, 
luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, civil- 
ized, safe. Personalized report from inspira- 
tion to villa. $2.00. Bradley Smith, Villa Mar 
y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING COMPANION or 
Nurse available for adults or children visiting 
any part of world. References exchanged. 
ESTHER ASH, 11 Highland Place, St. Louis 
22, Mo. (TAylor 2-1125). 


RESORT MART 


WILLIAMS INN & MOTEL. Crossroad of White 
Mts. Known as the Switzerland of America. 
1500 feet above Sea Level. North of Twin 
Mountain on Route 3, Daniel Webster High- 
way to Canada. American Plan—$45.00 


Weekly. European Plan—$3.00 Per Day. 
Snack Bar, Dairy Bar, Beauty Shop. Mt. 
climbing—All activities on grounds. Phone 
Twin Mt., N.H. 5020. 

RESORT OWNERS: The most "Vacation 
sMinded"' group in the United States are 


TRAVEL readers. Over 832,500 adults will 
read what you have to offer. A 20 word ad in 
our RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


HOLIDAY IN FASCINATING CAYMAN ISLAND 
with its unrivalled beaches, fishing grounds, 
etc. at unbelievable cost—TURTLE INN 
offers: Rooms $2.00 per day; Apartments: 
$75.00 upward per month. Write: Silby H. 
Coe, Box 34, Georgetown, Grand Cayman 
Island, B.W.I. 


MISCELLANY MART 


PADEREWSKI AT THE PIANO—for the first 
time in superb High Fidelity and Stereo 
12 inch LP's. Not a re-recording of old 78's. 
Record No. 101 includes: Moonlight Sonata, 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Polonaise, 
Minuet. Sold Mail Order only: Hi-Fi 
$5.00 postpaid, Stereo $6.00 postpaid. No 
C.O.D. NYC residents add 3% sales tax. 
DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS INC., 2 West 
86th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


LEARN A LANGUAGE AT HOME the New Re- 
laxed Way. Quickly, easily master Spanish, 
French, German, Russian—34 languages 
by Limguaphone Conversational Method. 
FREE Trial—FREE Book. No obligation. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, D-286-089 Radio 
City, New York 20. 


LESTERS .. . Charming New Orleans Mansion 
by the Sea where wonderful New Orleans din- 
ner is graciously served—$5.50 per person. 23 
miles from New York City. 2000 Long Beach 
Road, Island Park, Long Island, GE 1-5537. 
We mail c.o.d. Shrimp Romulade Sauce, 8 
ounces $2.25. New Orleans Salad Dressing, 
8 ounces $2.25. 


YOUR FAVORITE VACATION SCENE PAINTED 
IN OILS! Send colored snapshot and $29 for 
a 16” by 20” "luminescent" painting. Glows 
in the light! Satisfaction guaranteed. Robert 
J. Allen, 2503 West 7th, Clovis, New Mexico. 


OVERSEAS -POSITIONS offer free travel, high 
salaries. Complete survey all possibilities, 
government and __ private—administrative, 
teaching, secretarial, technical, newspaper— 
$1.00—Included free ‘'Directory of American 
Companies in Sixty Countries.’ HILL INTER- 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, P.O. BOX 26-T, 
Massapequa Park, N. Y. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-H, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 


port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list "157 Imports,” details. 
MELLINGER, X838, Los Angeles 24. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD & GIFT 
SHOP AT HOME. Show friends samples of our 
new 1959 Christmas and All Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
earn to 100% profit. No experience neces- 
sary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
samples on approval. REGAL GREETINGS, 
DEPT. 193, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN. 


Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia 
—cancer of the blood-forming tissues—had 
only a few weeks or months of life. Today, 
many of these children have had precious 
months, even years, added to their lives, 
thanks to dramatic research discoveries. Un- 
til science finds the means to save them, how- 
ever, they live on borrowed time. Help re- 
search find the answers that will save these 
lives. Give generously to the American Can- 
cer Society's intensive research assault against 
leukemia and all other forms of cancer. 
Guard your family—fight cancer with a 
check-up & a check. Send your gift to 
“Cancer’’ care of your local post office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. 
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PLACE | GASLIGHT | 


WHAT TO BUY IN EUROPE: A handy pocket 
booklet written by one who traveled about 
Europe extensively, seeking the very best 
buys so that the traveler could eliminate 
confusion and be able to shop well and use 
valuable time for sightseeing. Written by 
a woman, dealing with shopping aspects only. 
Send $1.50 money order or check to 
THELMA WEISS, P.O. BOX 12181, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN MOTORING MANUAL 
—Informative, 140 pages, on motoring in 
Europe. Trip Preparation & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; Restaurants; Nite 
Sports; Currency Conversions; Climates; 
Shopping; Kilometer Charts; Road & Route 
Data. Send $2 for postpaid copy to E. S. Lee, 
P.O. Box 5505, Daytona Beach 2, Florida. 


ALASKA MAP—Designed and drawn by 
Ernest Dudley Chase. Pictorial, Decorative, 
Factual; Black and White, 21” by 28”, Cur- 
rent, Educational, Beautiful—Tubular Mail- 
ing, Send $1.39—BAGLEY, BOX 104, 
BRIGHTON 35, MASS. 


TAKE CHRIST WITH YOU ON VACATION OR 
- BUSINESS TRIPS. Beautiful Concordance Bible, 
Pocket size, richly bound and lettered in gold 
—contains Old and New Testaments. Price— 
$10.95. Family Bibles—Protestant—Spanish— 
Catholic, $39.95. N. BATH, 54 W. MITCHEL, 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO. 


MAPS of any Florida city or county, 50¢ each, 
mailed postpaid. DOLPH MAP CO., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 


| FOR SALE: Motel and Cottages, also Rest- 
aurant. 16 lovely, almost new units, beauti- 
fully furnished, also with T.V.'s. Fine 8 room 
residence, all on 15 acres on best highway in 
the Scenic White Mountains. Everything in 
excellent condition. Price $75,000. Cash 
$25,000. E. SCHMID, RFD 1, BOX 200, LAN- 
CASTER, N. H. 


DUO-ART PIANO ROLLS—will purchase. Send 
| list indicating numbers, titles, composers, 
artists—MICHAEL STEIN, 285 Central Park 
West, NYC 24. 


TRAVEL READERS 


| As a reader of the items listed in the "TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
|more than 832,500 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
""MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required, Forms close 6 weeks pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
- understandings arising from any purchase or 
owed of any articles or services herein adver- 
tise 


VILLAGE 


EAR Lake George, N.Y., the 
N newest Adirondack attrac- 

tion, Gaslight Village, 
opened on June 28. Under the 
same owner-operation as Story- 
town, U.S.A., and Ghost Town, 
also near Lake George, Gaslight 
Village is touted as an entirely 
new concept in the amusement 
and entertainment world. 

On Route 9 at the foot of beau- 
tiful Lake George, Gaslight Vil- 
lage covers an area of more than 
40 acres. Numerous buildings, 
such as the Harness Shop, Cafe, 
Carriage Shop, Barber Shop, Fire 
House and others bring back 
nostalgic memories with their 
antique furnishings. "Fhere are 
additional shops where gifts, 
gadgets, toys and refreshments 
may be purchased. 

There are 28 different display 
and activity units. The Drug 
Store, dating back to 1900, was 
purchased complete with all in- 
terior furnishings and cabinetry 
as well as pharmaceuticals. The 
Bicycle Shop has more than 30 
bicycles dating as far back as 
1867 and is considered one of the 
world’s finest collections. The 
Musical Museum houses such 
items as an 1830 organ, an 1836 
folding melodian, an 1874 H. B. 
Horton Autophone and an 1891 
Edison home phonograph. The 
Antique Auto Collection in- 
cludes a 1908 Sears Buggy, a 1914 
Brass Era Model T and 1922 and 
1925 Model T Touring cars. A 
1927 Willys-Knight Station Wag- 
on and such oldtime fire-fighting 
equipment as an 1882 horse- 
drawn hand pumper and hand- 
drawn hose reels and a 1925 
Model T Fire Truck add to the 
picture. 

A wrought-iron fence  sur- 
rounds the village which is lit by 
more than 70 authentic replicas 
of gaslights. @ 


The skilled hand of the German 


gunsmith is responsible for this 


.22 caliber, 6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. 
Just 4” long, fits easily into 
pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- 
ing events, stage use (not avail- 
able to Calif. residents). Comes 
for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-127, 403 Market St., 


Newark, New Jersey. 


[Wanted | OAHAGERS 
Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open with 
luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick your 
own location, climate! Join our thousands success- 
ful graduates up to 75 years young. Employment as- 
sistance! Experience unnecessary Learn at home. 
spare time. 

FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write-Dept. T-89, 

MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano,Los Angeles 5 


TIPS 


on Touring 
By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Fishin’ Time 


ACATIONING women who find 
\ themselves in charge of a fish- 
ing trip with their husbands 
and children can improve their 
chances for fun—and fish—if they 
take a few tips from experts. 
When you and the family hop in 
the car to buzz off to a fishing spot, 
remember: 


Fish bite best when they can see 
best. This means they feed more when 
the waters are clear, not muddy. The 
moon seems to affect the fish’s appe- 
tite, too. In fact. some seasoned fish- 
ermen have a saying: “Fish bite best 
when the moon is bright, and this is 
true both day and night.” 

A good off-shore breeze is another 
lucky omen. The ripple on the water 
hides the fisherman from the fish. 
Rough water, however, will hide the 
bait from the fish. 

Many anglers consult a barometer 
before taking off for the day. They 
stay in bed if the barometer is low, 
but get out early and fast when it’s 
high or rising. 

Incidentally, the warmer the water, 
the deeper should be your plugs, 
spoons or spinners, as the fish seem 
to seek out the cooler levels. 

Actually, the enjoyment—for most 
people—is not just in catching fish, 
but in “goin’ fishin’.” It’s a wonderful, 
relaxing way for the entire family to 
spend a summer week end. 

Surf casting, lake fishing, wading 
in a stream for trout—they’re all 
yours with a turn of the car’s igni- 
tion key. Try it, have fun, and good 
luck! @ 
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Foreign Visitors 


Dear Sirs: 

I read with interest Letters from the 
Publisher in the April issue. I agree 
wholeheartedly concerning the good 
will that can be created by inviting visi- 
tors from other countries to become ac- 
quainted with us on our home grounds. 
When in Europe, I invited those I met 
to visit the United States. The chances, 
however, are very remote that the people 
whom I invited will ever be able to come 
here—though not because of any lack 
of desire on their part. Now, how can I 
contact people who will be visitors in my 
community, to let them know that ’m 
eager to acquaint them with the way we 
live here in the heart of America? Would 
it be possible to formalize a program to 
enable visitors to meet their American 
counterparts? I'll be glad to help in any 
way I can. 

Ruth Canote 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAVEL believes much could be done 
through local Chamber of Commerce 
offices, with names on file of those de- 
siring to welcome foreign visitors into 
their homes, similar to such lists main- 
tained in tourist offices abroad, with re- 
port of such activity sent to appropriate 
national travel offices in New York City 
for probable dissemination abroad. 
TRAVEL will be happy to publish names, 
addresses of local organizations welcom- 
ing foreigners to U.S. cities —Ed. 


“Where do you have to go on 
your vacation? 


Coaster Souvenirs 


Dear Sirs: 

I note in Lines Aft of your March issue 
a letter from F. J. Owen, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, commending Temple Square © 
Hotel in Salt Lake City and the Stevens 
House in Lancaster, Pa., for using a 
small absorbent coaster under each cup 
of coffee. In traveling through Florida 


and the. South last year we found that 


the Dutch Mill eating places used these 
coasters, each containing a quaint Penn- 
sylvania Dutch expression. These coast- 
ers were also sold in packages, eighteen 
in each package, at the Dutch Mill. and 
we brought home quite a number of them 
for our friends as souvenirs. 
Olivia S. Hoffmann 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Patient Travelers 


Dear Sirs: 

A few minutes ago my secretary re- 
marked, and I have noticed, how much 
my patients enjoy TRAvEL. Actually, 
your magazine is read much more than 
any other magazine in my office. This is 
just a kindly thought to extend a note 
of gratitude and congratulations. Such 
thoughts are all too infrequent in our 
hurly-burly life, it seems. Keep up the 
good work! 

W. D. Currier, M. D. 
Pasadena, Calif. — 


Spelling Anew 


Dear Sirs: 

In the article Normandy Anew in 3 
Travet’s April issue, I found that the / 
name of the town of St. Vaast-la-Hougue — 
was spelt incorrectly all through the 
article. The correct spelling is St. Vaast- 
la-Hougue and not “Hogue.” I come — 
from a Normandy family. ... 

Mrs. Frank J. Lynch 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Castle Cable 


Dear Sirs: 

While I hate to part with my TRAVEL 
magazines, I do place them on the table 
in our small reception lobby for all our 
visitors to enjoy. A gentleman stopped 
in to tell me he had taken home the — 
April issue and passed it on to friends. — 
His friends say that they had accumu- — 
lated a lot of literature on Europe but 
that this issue of TRAVEL was one of the 
best sources of information they had — 
read. They are particularly looking for- 
ward to a stay in one of the castles 
(Lodgings for a Knight) and cabled for 
reservations. Thought you would like 
to know this. ; 

Josephine M. Fehrenback 
Detroit, Mich. 
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moime of kl “hrs. , 
Southbound hops leave NYC 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


FRISCO PLOTS PACIFIC FEST 
Second annual Pacific 
Festival will occupy San 
Francisco Sept. 18-27 hon- 
oring states, nations bor-= 
dering Pacific. Scheduled 
activities include daily 
outdoor shows in downtown 
Union Square, special dis- 
plays in city's museums, 
galleries, libraries plus 
trade show, open house at 
waterfront, film festival, 
Similar attractions. 


ORB ORBITING PRICE CUT 

New pact signed by SAS, 
American President Lines 
offers globe-girdling 
traveler roundtrip air-sea 
discount (about 10% of 
total fare) for first 
time. Deal permits sailing 
from U.S. west coast for 
various Asian ports aboard 
APL's Cleveland, Wilson, 
Hoover, then flying SAS 
for remainder of circuit, 
or flying eastbound first, 
then picking up ship at 
Orient port for trans- 
Pacific sail home. Previ- 
ous globetrotters using 
both air, sea transporta- 
tion have had to pay one- 
way passage rate on each 


|) carrier. 


PAN AM POINTS JETS SOUTH 
Weekly flights to Latin 

America in 707 jetliners 

were begun late last month 


| by Pan Am flying 5,444- 


mile route linking Cara- 
cas, Buenos Aires, Asun- 
cion with NYC in flying 
35 min. 


“Mondays at 9 a.m., make 
refueling stop at Surinam. 
Northbound return leaves 
Buenos Aires Tuesdays at 


)} 8 a.m. Planes carry 40 
erirst class, 


70 tourist. 
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DC-7s, 


DC-7 PROPS FOR TRAIN? 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. has 
completed design of loco- 
motive powered by Same en- 
gine, propeller used in 
Super Connies, 
claims major rail lines 
are studying prop-train 
for installation in near 
future. C-W's proposed 3- 
car, 276-passenger model 
has engine, prop at each 
end, runs equally well in 
either direction. Adjust- 
able-pitch props will per- 
mit smooth starts, stops 
plus improvement of wheel 
traction on steep grades. 


BRITISH UNCOVER HOVERCRAFT 
British-built flying 
saucer called Hovercraft 
was recently unveiled to 
public, weighs 4 tons, is 
350 ft. in diameter, rides 
on thick cushion of 
compressed air unlike 
earlier-announced U.S. 
models that ride on very 
thin film of air requir- 
ing smooth surface under- 
neath. Hovercraft works on 
land or water, iS powered 
by 435 h.p. engine, runs 
at approximately 30 m.p.h. 
British say 10,000-ton 
craft is practical now, 


foresee giant ocean liners 


that never touch water 
while underway. 


NEW RADAR PRINTS AIR PATH 
Raytheon Company's new 
continuous track radar 
system, currently being 
tested by Federal Aviation 
Administration, shows 
flight path of plane as 
continuous line on screen 
indicating speed, direc- 
tion, position. Current 
radar systems indicate 
plane's position with 
momentary "blip". 


PAL PLANS AIRY RETURN 
Philippine Air Lines 
plans 1960 resumption of 

regularly scheduled air 
service to U.S., Japan. 
Line, currently confined 
to Hong Kong hops plus 
intra-Philippine service, 
dropped earlier U.S., 
Japan flights in 1954. 
Current plans are for pur- 
chase of DC-8 jetliners 
for resumed run. 


DOUGLAS JETS DUE SOON 
First of Douglas Air- 
craft's 4-engine DC-8 jet- 
liners are currently being 

delivered to United Air 
Lines, which plans to en- 
ter craft, in commercial 
service Sept. 18 on coast-= 
to-coast hops. About 140 
DC-8s have been ordered by 
17 different airlines. 


STAR'S COURSE VEERS SOUTH 
Impounded by Bermuda 
courts, Swiss-owned Arosa 
Star was recently sold for 
$510,000, will switch from 
transatlantic run to 
year-round Caribbean 
cruise service out of Mi- 
ami, new owners report, by 
Christmastime. Ship will 
undergo name change, is 
currently being air-condi- 
tioned, painted, having 
passenger capacity cut 
from 800 to about 600. 


GAUL PLAYS IN GREEK FETE 
Two French dramas will 
be featured in 5th annual 

Athens Festival Aug. 1l- 
Sept. 15 in addition to 
traditional works by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, plus symphony 
concerts, ballet perform- 
ances. French dramas will 


be Racine's Andromaque, 
Le Marois' Alexandre. 


QUEEN SEES CASTLE ON SKIDS 

Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother 
recently launched Union-= 
Castle Line's 38,000-ton 
liner Windsor Castle, 
largest passenger ship to 
be launched in Britain 
Since Queen Elizabeth in 
1938. Castle will enter, 
England-South Africa run 
in Aug., 1960, carrying 
250 first class, 600 tour-= 
Monat. co KNOtS « Crart.-LS 
783 feet long, air-condi- 
tioned, equipped with fin 
stabilizers, garage for 
passengers' cars, Swimming 
pools, sports decks for 
each class. 


DUBLIN DOUBLES TERMINAL 
New passenger terminal 
building at Dublin Airport 
is used for incoming pas- 
sengers only with depart-— 

ing travelers channeled 
through old main terminal. 
New structure includes 
custom halls, waiting 
rooms, refreshment counter 
plus offices for immigra- 
tion, health, agriculture. 


GRACE LINKS LAKES, CARIB 

Grace Line now provides 
12-passenger freighter 
service on sailings from 
Great Lakes ports, Mon- 
treal to Cuba, Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Trin- 
idad. Junkets permit pas- 
sengers to stopover within 
ticket time limit of 6 
months at southern ports, 
offer return to Florida or 
NYC via any Grace vessel, 
including luxury cruise 
liners Santa Rosa, Santa 
Paula. 


HONDURAS, MEXICO SPANNED 

New weekly flights by 
Tamsa airline provide 
every-Monday link between 
British Honduras capital 
of Belize, Mexico's Yuca- 
tan capital of Merida. 
Hops make short stopover 
at Chetumal in southern 
Mexico. Merida-Belize 
roundtrip costs $34.20, 
Chetumal-Belize circuit 
$15.20. 
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TRADEWINDS SPEED LATIN HOP 
New agreement between 
Panagra, American, Delta, 
National, Pan Am airlines 

provides for special 
"Tradewinds" flights from 
Los Angeles, Dallas, New 
Orleans that eliminate 
former 8=hr. layover for 
hookup with Panagra's | 
South American service out 
of Miami. Hops leave L.A. 
at 8:25 a.em., Dallas at 
2:20 p.m., New Orleans at 
4:25 p.m. 


APL GIFT=-WRAPS XMAS CRUISE 
American President 
Lines' President Cleveland 
will sail from San Fran- 
cisco Dec. 8, return Jan. 
19, visit Honolulu, Japan, 
Philippines, Hong Kong 
with Xmas, New Year's 
celebrated at sea, minia= 
ture Xmas trees in each 
cabin, gifts for kids, 
religious services. Rates 
for cruise begin at $956, 
with children under 12 
charged at half fare. 


CAVERN LAYOUT OPENS 
Recently opened visitor 

center at Carlsbad Caverns 
Nat'l Park, N.M., has 4 
structures, museum, nur- 
sery for young children, 
restaurant, curio shop, 
elevator to transport 
visitors to cave. 


PAN AM HIGHWAY NEARS END 

Representatives of 21 
American republics plan 
completion of last link of 
18,770-mile Pan American 
Highway by May, 1960. With 
route completed across 
Darien Gap in Panama, it 
will be possible to drive 
from Alaska to southern 
tip of South America. 


GIANT JEFFERSON MEMORIAL TO COMMEMORATE U.S. EXPANSION 
Giant, $22,000,000 Jefferson Nat'l Expansion Memo- 


TOUR FOR DISABLED READIED 

Specially-designed, 4- 
nation, 2l-day European 
tour for crippled, handi- 
capped persons leaves NYC 
Sept. 22 via Pan Am 
flight. Special lift 
places those confined to 
wheelchairs aboard, novel 
ramps permit boarding, 
leaving buses in Europe. 
Arranged by Ambassador 
Tours with Int'l Society 
for Welfare of Cripples, 
tour will include sight- 
seeing in London, Shake- 
speare country, Paris, 
Versailles, Lucerne, Rome, 
Sorrento, Capri, plus vis- 
its to rehabilitation cen- 
ters for all-inclusive 
price (2 meals daily) of 
$1,079. 


ISRAEL HOSTS HARPIES 

First Int'l Harp Festi- 
val & Contest will be held 
in Jerusalem Sept. 15-29 
with 52 contestants, in- 
cluding 18 Americans, from 
15 nations. First prize 
winner will later perform 
with orchestras in Israel, 
Amsterdam, Paris. 


WHATUMAYCALLIT POWERS DC-9- 
To current confusion of _ 
aircraft powerplants—jet-=— 
prop, turbo-jet, prop—jet, 
pure jet, etc.—Douglas 
Aircraft Co. is adding 
turbo-fan for its newly- 
designed, medium-size DC-9 
jet plane. Engine will re- 
ceive half its power from 
pure-jet thrust, half 
from push of short, 
shrouded, propeller-like 
fan blades. DC-9, not ex- 
pected to enter service 
before 1963, is designed ~— 
for short-to-medium dis- 
tance flights. 


rial recently begun is expected to open in 1963 at 

St. Louis, Mo., feature parabolic stainless steel 

arch with passenger elevators, obServatory, visitor 
center, two Mississippi River overlooks. Project is 
being jointly financed by federal gov't, city of . 
St. Louis, Terminal Railroad Assoc. Memorial will be ‘ 
dedicated to U.S. expansion that followed Jefferson's 


Louisiana Purchase. 


; 
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GAULS PACKAGE AFRICA TOURS 
~ Sequence of flying tours 
to French West Africa 
booking through 1959 pro-= 
vide 2 days in Paris en 
route, range in rate from 
$1,457 to $2,756 all-in- 
clusive for 22-58 day 
junkets to Ivory Coast, 
Cameroons. Some sights in-= 
cluded are Dakar, Brazza- 
wate. avisits:to; Dr. ; 
Schweitzer's hospital at 
Lambarene. 


BIG BOAT PLIES RHINE 
, New, 280-foot Berlin ex-= 
cursion craft runs Rhine 
River between Mainz, Co- 
logne, can accommodate 
-3,000 passengers, seat 
1,200 at table, makes 9-10 
knots upstream, 17 knots 
with current. 


'_SEA=-HORSES RACE FOR REEL 
Pari-mutuel betting on 
filmed horse races is most 
recent entertainment gim- 

'mick on top liners like 
United States, Liberte, 
| Stockholm, Brasil. Passen- 
gers place bets, then 
someone makes selection 
from 150 sealed reels of 
|races filmed with tele- 
Scopic lens that show 
|horses' saddle-cloth num= 
imbers. No reel is run off 
_twice on same ship. 


SUPER-JET CRYSTAL-BALLED 
| Lockheed Aircraft's con-= 
Clusions on future of jet- 
‘liners after wind tunnel, 
'laboratory studies: 2,200- 
m.p.h. plane in use by 
1965 with delta wing, tail 
in front, operating costs 
less than present jets, 
field length requirement 
same or less than present 
jets. Flight duration, ex-= 
pressed in local times, 
from London to Los An- 
Beles: 11 a.m.-7:45 a.m., 
arriving earlier than you 
left. Lockheed insists all 
Speeds between those flown 
by present subsonic jets, 
2,200-m.p.h. plane are un- 
economic. Next round of 
jetliners must be super- 
fast to pay off. 
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SAN JUAN FARE CUT AGAIN 

Economy air fare to 
Puerto Rico from NYC, 
trimmed not too long ago 
to $45.00, has been fur- 
ther slashed to $40.50, 
making 1,600-mile flight 
average out at only 2.5¢ 
per mile, or less than 
driving your own car same 
distance. New low fare ap= 
plies Mondays through 
Thursdays. Friday-Sunday 
rate remains at $45.00. 
Major lines flying route 
are Trans-Carib, Eastern, 
Pan Am. 


CENSUS TO TAG TRAVELERS 

Bureau of Census will 
attempt.to record U.S. 
travelers next March 31, 
day before regular census 
Starts. Checkers will go 
to hotels, motels, trail- 
er parks on evening of 
March 31 after most trav= 
elers have stopped for 
night. 


AFRICAN ANIMALS BOOKED 
Free, full-color, 48- 
page Alphabet of Animals 
booklet covers South Afri- 
ca's beasts from antbear 
to ystervark in brief text 
accompanied by many full- 
color photos, illustra- 
tions, plus information on 
travel, nat'l parks. 
Lavishly=-produced booklet 
is available on request 
from South African Tourist 
Corp., 610 Fifth Ave., 
NYC 20; NY. 


CAB OK'S 11 CITIES FOR WCA 
West Coast Airlines, re- 
cently OK'd by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to enter 1l 
new cities in Washington, 
Oregon, California planned 
late July-early August 
initial hops to San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland, Calif.; 
Salem, Bend-Redmond, 
Burns, Lakeview, Newport= 
Toledo, Ore., plus Omak, 
Wash. New flights bring 
line's service to 53 
cities, are principally 
intended to provide con- 
nection with transcontin- 
eutal. Intl flichts. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


CAPE CREATES SHADE SLATS 


LUXURY CARGOLINER DEBUTS 


Reconverted at cost of 
more than $1,000,000, 
American President Line's 
President Garfield, 12- 
passenger cargoliner on 
round-the-world service 
offers staterooms with 
tiled baths, air condi- 
tioning, indirect light- 
ing, windows--no portholes. 


What nature has forgotten 
at Cape Hatteras Nat'l 
Recreation Area, N.C., is 
being provided by Park 
Service construction of 
"Shade trees"—bleacher= 
like rows of wood. 


BARBADOS BUILDS BREAKWATER 


Half-mile-long breakwater 
currently under construc= 
tion at Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, is scheduled for 
completion by mid-196l1, 
will help provide deep- 
water docking facilities 
for as many as 8 liners. 
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Babel 

The city of Skyward Ho now has 
more brown, ochre, coffee-colored, 
copper and bronze faces decorating 
its highways than ever before. 
Strange bedlam sounds gurgle from 
throats moving between the Bronx 
and the Battery, and up and down 
Fifth Avenue right into the St. 
Regis. Spanish, French and Italian 
films find their own tongues in the 
movie theaters, and you can buy 
typewriters with Hebrew, Arabic, 
French and two or three dozen oth- 
er characters. Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Italian, Swedish, Finnish 
restaurants dish out better food (to 
American palates) than you can 
taste in their native lairs. In addi- 
tion to exotic ladies from India, 
draped in saris, Japanese girls in 
sweaters, the Big Metropolis of 
Melting Pots is flooded with lassies 
from Oconto, Wisconsin; Cherry 
Corners, Iowa; Keokuk and other 
bus stops between Yorkville and 
Hollywood Heights. Along the side- 
streets of town, tiny shops burst 
with antiques from Pakistan, Bris- 
tol, Innsbruck, sweaters from Eng- 
land and Italy, French what-have- 
yous cheaper than they can be 
purchased in old La Belle once an 
American purse is spotted. Why, 
Chinese bags that are $3.00 in 
Gibraltar can be had for $2.98 on 
upper Broadway. 


Merry-go-round the World 

In Greece I met a lady who had 
been all over the- world several 
times who told me about a freighter 
voyage from New York to New York 
that cost $1,360.00. “The biggest 
bargain on the high seas,” she had 
declared. “Lovely cabin, private 
bath—the Prince Line.” Investi- 
gating this, with shekels tightly 
interwoven in my money belt, I 
discovered that the cost of these 
quarters on the voyage was now 
$2,000, nearly twice as much as I 
had hoped to pay. Gasping with 
disappointment and counting my 


gold again wistfully, I ran into an 


old friend who informs me that he, — 


too, was going round the world and 
named a famous cruise ship which 
had reluctantly accepted himself 
and his wife at a cost of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and a promise that 
they would always wear their best 
clothes. 


The Big Dip 

The Hotel Paris, where I am 
staying in New York, has one of 
the comparatively few hotel swim- 
ming pools in town. It is a large 
delightful body of chlorinated wa- 
ter, much appreciated by the local 
kids who swarm in at 85 cents a 
throw, pushing the hotel swim- 
mers way up on the sidelines. The 
manager says that the hotel patrons 
did not use the pool enough to pay 
for it, so they closed it a few years 
ago. One man in the hotel then be- 
gan a campaign to have it opened. 
Each day he came and demanded 
that the manager do something 
about it. His persistence was so 
great that the manager took it up 
with the board, and one day—lo, 
the pool opened. Rejoicing man- 


agerially, he sought out the fellow | 


who had needled him. “You can go 
in today,” he said. “I want to watch 
you take the first plunge.” “Not 
me,” said the troublesome guest, 
“I never go in the water. I have a 
heart condition.” So now the pool 
is open to the neighborhood. 


Off and on 

The well known concern of Paris 
with clothes extends to television 
where recently an actress appeared 
in an old pair of corduroy slacks. 
Barrels of letters of protest, phone 
calls and general indignation re- 
vealed that the gay city would in- 
finitely prefer to see the girl in 
nothing at all. 


Teaming with Life 
A friend of mine was awarded 
the bedroom next to a _ blonde 


singer in a hotel in Puerto Rico. 


As she appeared in the spotlight, 


gorgeous in a long white wrap of ~ 
fox, which she let drop slowly from - 


her perfect shoulders, her pet mon- 


key was revealed, clinging to her. — 


That night, my friend, aware of 


his closeness to the beauty, felt — 


strange itching sensations all over 


his body. Next day the girl left, the . 


monkey left and the exterminators 
entered. The little monkey had 
lice, and the lice had colonized in 


the surrounding rooms. Scientific — 
speculation: how many inhabitants — 
did the long white fur wrap hold? — 


Floating Editors 


Giving her editorial bleseuier to 
some writers who were off on the — 
Cunard Line, Grace Naismith, an — 
editor of Reader’s Digest, became — 
aware that she had gone to sea with ~ 


no baggage, and that the voice on 


the loudspeaker announcing that — : 
there was a stowaway on board was 
referring to her very shrinking 


self. Reporting to the captain, she 
cabled the Digest that she was ae 
ing an unexpectedly early vacation.~ 


Another editor of the same publi- : 


i 


cation went aboard more yolun- — 


tarily, but no less eccentrically. He 


took ship on the Queen Elizabeth — 


to get away from ‘the telephone, — 


- drifted to Southampton where he 


% 


just stretched his legs, got back in — 
his cabin, and was carried home, 
having accomplished a lot of work — 


without a single phone call. @ 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


15: Michigan Tourist Council. 16: State of 
New Hampshire. 17: left, U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation; right, State of Colorado. 19: 
Ford Motor Company. 20: top & bottom, 


%, 


Ford Motor Company; center, Plymouth Mo- — 


tor Company. 21, 23: Ford Motor Company. 


24: Missouri Resources Division. 27: top left 
& right, Author; bottom right, Missouri Re- — 


sources Division. 29-31: Three Lions, N.Y. 33: 
top, Utah Tourist & Publicity Council; bottom, 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 34-35: 
Salt Lake -Gity-Ghamber of Commerce. 37: 
Author. 39-41: Author. 44: Canadian Govern- 


ment Travel Bureau. 45: Lee Wulff, Shushan, — 


N.Y. 47: Author. 50: Finnish National Travel 


Office. 
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This Musical Decanter with Bubbling Ele- 
phant Design holds 27 ounces and plays 
the tune "HOW DRY | AM", stops play- 


ing automatically when set down. 


price 
$5 95 


postage 


prepaid The steel case is finished in gleaming 
polished brass, 11!/2” high and 31/4” wide, with. 
nickel plated spout especially designed for easy 
pouring. Top pulls out for easy filling. 


Gift boxed in white corrugated carton 
with attractive lithographed label showing the de- 
canter. 
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ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TD-8 


43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) MUSICAL DECANTERS @ $5.95 each. 


We reserve the right to refund if supply is exhausted 
before we receive your order. 


| 


~ HAMMOND’S_ 
New Era 


and FREE Map of World 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A wonderful reference for every member of the family, HAM- 
MOND'S NEW ERA WORLD ATLAS is ideal for planning trips 
and for locating places that are mentioned when the conversation 
gets around to the subject of travel. Looking through its pages 
will bring back pleasant memories of the places you have visited. 


STURDILY BOUND FOR HARD USE 


Sturdily bound for extra hard wear, it is made for constant use. 
There are 160-pages containing detailed maps of the 49 states and 
possessions and 43-pages of colored maps of foreign countries, 
besides a wealth of other material to use every day in school and 
at home. 


FREE! 


In addition, you will receive 
HAMMOND'S_ INTERNATION- 
AL WORLD MAP, absolutely 


i “free.'' This up-to-date 50 x 33 
92x 12/2 INCHES inch map is beautifully printed 


Ol 5° 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $5.00 for each HAMMOND 

WORLD ee ___- WORLD ATLASES at 
Total. 


MEASURES 


on sturdy paper. Makes an excel- 
lent mural for your den or child's 
room. It is yours... just for send- 
ing in your order. 


1 


COMPLETE... and LOW-PRIC 


Complete and low-priced. The New Era World Atlas is one of 
reference works you can have in your home. You would expect to pay 
this price for a volume with so much world-wide information. Send for 
The map is yours to keep whether you return the atlas or not. 


Name 


Address 


SAVE: Send only $5.00 with this order an 
will pay all shipping charges. Same full refund gu 
teed with examination and return privilege. — 


(please print) 


